
olice uncover ‘top secret* evidence 

i'irst clue found in 
ddnapping search 


By YORAM BAB 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
’ ■ - ,L AVIV. — Police believe they 
v have the first evidence which 
.Id help to find the kidnappers 
■. eight-year-old Oron Yarden of 
*"■ /yon. But they will not release 
ir information in order, to p re- 
al false expectations. The 
manlem Post learned yesterday. 

. 1 t has also been learned that the 
... ' irtnatlon will remain top secret 
- >n within the police and only 
. Ivcctives of the undercover unit 
a few senior officers will be 
... vy to it. 

’-•.'.ources close to Prime Minister 
1 ' ir . >nahem Begin said yesterday 
.'.'it Begin, Informed of the police 
'i . ’dings by Interior Minister Yosef 
: v.Vff. will not even reveal it to other 
• .jilatera. 

At yesterday's cabinet session, 
'gin reiterated his appeal to the 
n . Inappers to release the child un- 
-Vmed. 

Police Inspector-General Herzl 
,- r ‘ r\ afir briefed the ministers on the 
. \irch for the kidnappers at Burg’s 
,■ ’ yiest. 

Wter the session, Shafir and Burg 
___ iyed behind with Begin, to dis- 
as the investigation In greater 

_ ‘ l r ‘,taiL 

Meanwhile, the owner of aRaxn&t 
T; vi,.sbaron watermelon stall was 
‘ f:'nanded into police custody for 
" r ": -e days by the magistrates court 
' .sterday. Police said that Herzl 
... atom, 25, resembles the deacrip- 
' i-i n of the kidnapping suspect, 
ey added be has a long criminal 

■ cord. 

: 'he suspect's attorney claimed 
* ■ i his client has nothing to do with 
kidnapping and asked tor a lie ■ 
••• ,-ector test to verify his claim. 

’■Tie search for Oron or his kid- 
' opera widened yesterday to 
" /er the whole country. The 
"’-rch force now includes more 
"'in 1,500 policemen. Border 
trolmen and army units. Hun- 

■ <ds of volunteers have also joined 
• search. 

. “fundreds of people have called 
J ‘ police and news media during 
. \ , * past few days by reporting that 
} kidnapped boy or one of his kld- 
-^ppers were seen near their 
HBttes. All the calls were checked, 
h negative results. 

k KT t was also reported that the* 
Ice Intend to programme $11 the 
’ ta accumulated about the kid- 
pper into a computer. In an 
• tempt to locate him. The police 


estimate that the kidnapper, and a 
second person who- is suspected of 
being involved In the kidnapping, 
have a criminal past in blackmail. 

■ In a briefing for journalists 
yesterday- evening, Tel Aviv dis- 
trict police spokesman Shmaya 
Kedar said that police are also still 
searching the Neve Ne'eman area. 

The kidnapped boy's -father, 
Amos Yarden, left IS200.000 in a 
roadside barrel there at midnight 
on Tuesday, as the kidnapper had 
demanded. 

Kedar said- the police believe the 
kidnapper and his victim are In 
the central area, and the search Is 
concentrated mainly between 
Ristaon Lesion in the south and Tel 
Mond in the North. 

Kedar said that many groups of 
volunteers, including 700 private in- 
vestigators and members of youth 
movements and trade unions have, 
joined the searchers. 

Kedar reported that the some 1,- 
000 calls police have received in- 
cluded some from ■ lunatics who 
1 threatened and cursed. A few, he 
added, claimed that they saw the 
kidnappers or the boy In their 
dream: “We received fantastic 
calls; also some fyom fortune, 
tellers, who advised us of mystical 
methods in which to search for the 
boy. We' are checking every call 
and I ask the public to continue to 
report every ■ suspicious 
movement," he said. 

About 100 policemen were rushed 
on Saturday night to the Ayalon 
Valley. They combed the area fbr 
three hours following a report by a 
watchman in a local plant who 
claimed that he saw two men 
dragging a child resembling Oron. 
The 50-year-old guard was later 
given a -lie detector test, which in- 
dicated he had not told the truth, 
police said. 

Kedar also said that the search 
forces today will begin extensive 
use of vehicles which can travel 
through sand and rocky places. A 
police helicopter will he -also be 
placed on alert. 

. Habad Hassidim yesterday 
visited the Yarden home on 
Savyon’s Rehov Haghfkinjt. For the 
third time they changed all the 
mezuzot in the house and prayed 
with the parents and their children, 
Roi, 19, and Liora, 17, for the 
welfare of Oron. 

The family and their -friends con- 
tinued to jilt by the telephone and 
wait for call from the .kidnapper, 
who had promised to release Oron 
as soon as he got the money. 


hould kidnapper be offered clemency? 


3 


. Jerusalem Post Staff 
*egal sources in Jerusalem 
used last night to confirm 
aorta that an offer of clemency to 
sn Yarden’ s kidnappers was be- 
* considered. 

t has been learned, however, 
it this is one of the options the 
tice ministry and police raised In 
cussing how to proceed in the 
«e. 

Tie possibility is believed to have 
m specifically discussed by 
pcc tor- General Herzl Shafir, Tel 
iv District police chief Moshe 
mkin, the state attorney and the 
?rney -general. No decision was 


reached at their meeting, accor- 
ding to reports, and the justice 
ministry's representatives were 
said to be entirely opposed to such a 
move at thistbne. 

Many senior policemen and 
lawyers have also voiced opposition 
to the Idea of clemency. They warn 
that it could have serious negative 
long-term implications in the fight 
against crime. Others have painted 
out that an offer of clemency to the 
actual perpetrators of a crime, 
rather than to an accomplice who 
has turned state's witness, is un- 
precedented In the country's legal 
history. 


Lfghan rebels claim 
loviet column ‘trapped’ 




SHAWAR, Pakistan. — Reports 
he successful ambush of a Soviet 
llmoured column In Afghanistan' 
|Mre spurred thousands of Afghan 
■Itigeea in Pakistan to return to 
i in the fighting, a spokesman for 
Insurgents said yesterday. 

> Soviet column estimated at 400 
iff tides packed with troops was 
Iljiorted by insurgents on Saturday 
1 have been trapped in a valley in 
"ZJ-ktlci province bordering 
klstan. . 

file insurgents, fighting against 
i Kremlin-backed communist 
rtnunent in Kabul, claimed that 
veral vehicles had been 
itroyed and that heavy fighting 
s continuing. 

Tie spokesman said the rebels 
--'a lured the Soviets into & valley 
jfch a series of explosions designed 
isound like a battle, and then cut 
flheir rear column. 

spokesman for Sayed Ahmad 
el&pl, 'leader of a major in- 
gent group in Paktia. said about 
X tribesmen hod left their tented 


camps south of here to 
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cross the mountains into Afghani- 
stan to help fight off the Soviet 
thrust through- the province. 

Fresh reports also reached the 
refugee camps at Miramshah, 
about 240 kms. from here, of 
another column of Soviet troops and 
armoured cars sighted as it moved 
out from Gardes, provincial capital 
of Paktia province. 

The reports said the column was 
'headed south towards the garrison 
town of Urgun and Khost, near the 
border with Pakistan. 

The deployment of Soviet troops 
in Paktia, for the first time since 
the Moscow-backed coup in Kabul 
last December, could not be con- 
firmed from other Afghan sources. 

Last October the Afghan army 
and its Soviet advisers swept 
through Paktia province in the 
biggest offensive launched against 
anti-government rebels. It 
destroyed insurgent strongholds 
and pushed 40,000 refugees into 
Pakistan. 

Many insurgents have since 
returned to their former 
strongholds. 

Afghanistan, meanwhile, has 
been Invited to an Islamic 
conference-sponsored meeting on 
the Afghan crisis In Geneva. 
Pakistani Foreign Minister Agha 
Shahi said yesterday. 

The talks are sponsored by a 
three-member committee ap- 
pointed by last month's Islamic 
foreign minister conference, which 
includes Shahi, Iranian Foreign 
Minister Sadegb Ghotzbadeh ana 
conference secretary-general 
Habib Cbatti. a Tunisian. 

(Reuter. AP). 
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Newsmen dose in around the prime minister as he reads out the 
eabinet resolution on the Venice summit yesterday. iZoom m 


Cabinet assails EC for 
aiding enemies of peace 


By DAVID LANDAU 

Post Diplomatic Correspondent 

The government will “discuss 
and decide" whether to cooperate 
with a European Community fact- 
finding mission when it has details 
of the mission's form and frame of 
reference. Foreign Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir said last night. 

At present, Shamir said, it was 
"unclear" whether there was to be 
such a mission at all. and if there 
was, when it would come to- the area 
and "in what framework" it would 
operate. 

Shamir was speaking in a radio 
interview several hours after 
Premier Menahem Begin read out 
an unprecedentedly bitter cabinet 
communique attacking the EC 
summit’s statement on the Middle 
East, issued in Venice on Friday. 

“A Munich-like surrender to 
tyrannical extortion.” was how the 
Israeli communique characterized 
the EX? statement. "An encourage- 
ment to these elements that are un- 
dermining Camp David and ._ 
seeking to destroy {he* peace 
process." (Full text — page 3). 

.Shamir was one of a number of 
ministers who, at the cabinet table, 
had suggested modifications in the 
premier’s original draft. Shamir's 
own Initial reaction to the Venice 
statement, on Friday, moreover, 
was markedly milder than the 
cabinet communique. But last night 
he -lined up solidly behind the prime 
minister and the communique 
which, in its final form, was en- 
dorsed unanimously. 

"I agree with every single word," 
Shamir declared. The EC state- 
ment was "very grave," he said. 

Some eabinet members had urg- 


ed an immediate Israeli boycott of 
the fact-finding mission which the 
EC proposes to send to the area. 
But they were in the minority, and 
were not supported by either Begin 
or Shamir. 

Some observers believe the 
Israeli decision will be to receive an 
EC mission and hold discussions 
with it — provided its terms of 
reference are not based exclusively 
on the Venice document which 
Israel so vehemently rejects. 

The cabinet communique opened 
by asserting that “nothing will re- 
main of the Venice resolution but its 
bitter memory." It referred to the 
PLO as "the Arab SS," and cited 
from the Fatah's recent reaffirma- 
tion of its ultimate aim: to "li- 
quidate the Zionist entity politici al- 
ly. economically, militarily, 
culturally and ideologically." 

The EC's offer of guarantees for a 
peace settlement involving PLO 
participation recalled .the 
guarantees offered to 
Chechoslovakia "also for the sake 
of self-determination.” the com- 
munique continued. 

This Israeli assessment, differed 
markedly from the U.S. determina- 
tion, voiced by Secretary of State 
Edmund Muskie on Friday, that the 
EC document did not prejudice the 
Camp David process. 

In his radio interview, Shamir 
maintained that the EC document 
was the product of “various 
pressures" and did in fact repre- 
sent opinion In Europe. His own two 
recent visits to EC capitals had not 
been wasted, he said, hinting that 
there were points of moderation in 

(Coatinnad on page 2, coL 1) 


Air Force salute cancelled 
alter criticism of expense 


Post Military Correspondent 

Air Force Day has been cancelled 
for budgetary reasons, even though 
the prime minister said earlier this 
month he favoured a bigger flypast 
than originally planned for the an- 
nual salute to the IAF. 

The military decided on the 
cancellation yesterday following 
growing criticism of the Air Force's 
plan to spend ISl.4m. on its celebra- 
tion — closed to all but several thou- 
sand Invited guests — in a time of 
national effort to cut public spen- 
ding. 

Air Force day was scheduled for 
July 17, and has been marked each 
year since the state's estab l is h ment 
with a flypast and parade at an Air 


Force base before Air. Force per- 
sonnel and their families. It is in- 
tended to mark the graduation of 
new pilots. 

A senior Air Force officer told 
The Jerusalem Post last night that 
he thought the decision to cancel 
the parade was wrong. The parade, 
he said, serves a prime educational 
purpose, and the money spent on- 
the event was almost entirely in 
flight hours, which count as train- 
ing. Air force morale would he 
adversely affected by the decision, . 
he said. 

Last week. Intelligence Corps 
Day was cancelled after it was 
decided to save the IS30.000 it would 
have cost. 


Ohel tent squatters may fold up today 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
The 38 families who squatted in 
the Ohel Moreh tent settlement In 
Jerusalem will vote today whether 
to fold up their tents in return for a 
promise to invest $B00m. to build 
40,000 low-cost rental apartments. 

Nessim Gaon. head of the World 
Sephardi Federation and ME 
Samuel. Flatto Sharon told the 
settlers iast night they would try to 
raise the $ 600 xn. within two to three 
months. If this proposal — put forth 
after meetings with Ohel represen-! 
tatives abd Housing Minister David 


Levy — is not implemented, .the 
Ohel members said they would 
move back into tents in several 
parts of the country. 

The settlers had previously 
declared that they -would not move 
out of their tents unless homes were 
built for them on the site of the tent 
city, below Jerusalem's Manahat 
quarter. 

The Ohel representatives ap- 
parently believe now that enough 
land will be allocated to build the 
promised rental apartments. 


Anti-Gaddafi movement gains support 


LONDON (UPI). — Members of the 
Libyan army and the Palestine 
Liberation Organization have join- 
ed supporters in the UJ3. and West 
Germany In a worldwide c a mpaign 
to overthrow Libyan leader Muam- 
mar- Gaddafi, "The Observer" 
newspaper reported yesterday. 

"The Observer" said Libyan ex- 
iles In London would announce for- 
mation of the anti-Gaddafi move- 
ment soon. 

The report came one week after a 
deadline Gaddafi set for all his op- 
ponents abroad to return to Libya 
or face execution. 

Nine Gaddafi opponents across 
Europe have been Wiled In the past 
three months and a member of the 
Libyan People's Bureau in London 
was exiled from Britain last week 
because he said- two more Libyans 
soon would be killed. 

"Dissident sources say that the 


Libyan National Democratic Move- 
ment. a secret organization of 
groups opposed to Gaddafi's 
revolutionary regime, has now set 
up operations in the United States 
and West Germany.” ”The 
Observer" said, it added that Gad- 
dafi's opponents claim to have the 
support of Egypt. Tunisia, Algeria. 
Iraq. Morocco and the PLO. 

In an interview published yester- 
day In “Nouvel Iliustre” of < 
Lausanne. Switzerland. Gaddafi 
renewed his pledge that Libyan dis- 
sidents abroad will be “ruthlessly 
pursued, neutralized and. 
eliminated." 

Meanwhile, Libya's official news 
ageney Jana yesterday denied that 
there had been a fire-bomb attack 
against the British Embassy on Fri- 
day. It said the fire was accidental. 
(UPI. AP) - 


July pay 
will rise 
by 17.9% 

By SHLOMO MAOZ 
Post Economic Reporter 

With the May cost-of-livlng Index 
up by 9.5 per cent, announced 
yesterday, the cost-of-livlng Incre- 
ment for July — payable to wage 
earners in August — will be 17.9 per 
cent. (See Index story, page 3.) 

The pay increase Is in line with 
the agreement made some months 
ago brtween the Hlstadrut and the 
employers whereby wage earners 
are to be compensated for 80 per 
cent of .the C-o-L rise. 

July’s Increment will be the first . 
compensating workers on virtually 
the full extent of their salaries. The 
ceiling on which the increment la 
given haa been fully updated, 
rather than being kept severely in 
check as was the case up to the end 
of March when the last agreement 
expired. 

With the new ceiling worked out 
fay economists, the maximum C-o-L 
increment will be some IS900 a 
month, for those earning IS5.000 a 
month. 

But. since prices rose during 
April and May by 20.5 per cent, the 
coming pay increase has already 
' been whittled down. 

July will also see adjustments In 
income tax brackets of 22.4 per cent 
in accordance with the table below. 
This adjustment has been an- 
nounced by the Treasury, but will 
need Knesset authorization since, 
the law presently provides for only 
twice-yearly adjustments. 

But the Treasury has made the 
new quarterly updating of the tax 
brackets conditional on there being 
a satisfactory outcome to the 
current wage negotiations between 
the Hlstadrut and the coordinating 
bureau of economic organizations, 
i.e. it insists on wage rises being 
kept relatively low. 

What is already clear is that the 
Treasury will update only the tax 
brackets, and neither tax credit 
points, nor the National Insurance 
Institute allowances. This means 
that taxation is only partially ad- 
justed to take account of inflation. 
But the April and October ad- 
justments are fully linked, also 
affecting tax credit points and 
children’s allowances. 

Estimates in the Treasury are 
that the updating of tax brackets 
alone will cost some IB400m. A full 
adjustment, including tax credit 
points and children’s allowances, 
would have cost the tax authorities 
and the Nil another IS400m. The 
Treasury, clearly, wants to avoid 
such' an injection of cash into the 
economy and to ensure an Increase 
in the rate of taxation, even partial- 
ly, via inflation. 

The new income tax brackets 
from Jtdy 1, 1980 

( Present figures in Italics ) 


INCOME 


First 132,250 

NextISl.875 
Next IS745 
Next 181,495 
Over 188,365 


(IS 1,8*0) 
(181,530) 
(18610) 
(181,220) 
(185,200) 


Hurvitz hints: 
I’ll quit unless 
defence is cut 

By SHLOMO MAOZ and SARAH HONIG 
Jerusalem Post Reporters 

i Finance Minister Ylgael Hurvitz yesterday Muted that he la 
considering submitting Ms resignation from the cabinet If his de- 
mand to cut the defence budget by lSl.Ob. Is not accepted, and 
Bafi sources last night said that the government’s very survival is 
at stake. 


Hurvitz’s party backers Insisted 
that the minister Is dead serous 
about the cuts, and that there was 
no room for political manoeuvring or 
concessions. He feels let down by 
the cabinet and especially by lack of 
8 up port from Premier and acting 
Defence Minister Menahem Begin, 
as was underlined by his angry 
walkout from yesterday's meeting 
between Treasury and defence 
chiefs, with Begin' 8 participation. 

(Herat — page *) 

Hurvitz also failed to show up for 
yesterday’s cabinet meeting, after 
it was clear that discussion of his 
budget cut demands would be post- 
poned. Instead, he "disappeared" 
for six hours, and it is still not 
known where be spent the time. 
Hurvitz's claim that he went home 
to Kfar Warburg was dismissed by 
witnesses who said that his driver 
returned within half an hour, much 
too soon for such a story to be 

plausible. 

Another meeting is scheduled for 
today between Hurvitz, Begin and 
senior Treasury and Defence per- 
sonnel to tackle the Defence budget 


quandary. So far, each side la stan- 
ding pat: The Finance Ministry 
wants to cut 181.5b.; and the 
Defence establishment is grudging- 
ly agreeing to a 13500m. reduction. 

Army officers last night denied to 
The Jerusalem Post that chief of 
staff Rafael El tan has agreed to 
slash the defence budget by IS800 m . 
as had been reported yesterday. 

Hurvitz, after a great deal of soul- 
searching yesterday, has apparent- 
ly calmed down and agreed to at- 
tend today's meeting. He la ap- 
parently counting on the publication 
of May's 9.5 per cent Inflation rate 
and the effect of his threats on the 
prime minister to swing the deci- 
sion in his favour. 

Returning to the fray after his six- 
hour isolation, Hurvitz said 
he had walked out to express his' 
protest at the foot-dragging on the 
defence budget question. He called 
the meetings between Treasury and 
Defence chiefs "symposia" and 
“seminars,'’ which tried his 
patience by lasting forever. 

At yesterday's 8 a.m. session.' the 
( Continued an page t, eoL 8) 


Histadrut demands 
8% now, more later 


By JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The Histadrut 
yesterday demanded an Immediate 
8 per cent increase in baste waged 
retroactive to April 1. Wages should 
be raised a second time, after Oc- 
tober 1, and the rate of the increase 
should be negotiated then, the 
Hlstadrut also demanded. • 

The chairman of the Cqtgdinatlng 
Bureau of Economic Organizations. 
Avraham Shavit, rejected the de- 
mand when reached by The 
Jerusalem Post late last night. 

The Hlstadrut changed its posi- 
tion last night following publication 
of the May increase in the cost-of- 
living index. The index showed 
prices rose by 9.5 per cent, termed 
a “dangerous rate” by Histadrut 
Secretary-General Yeroh&m 
Meshel. 

Emerging from a special meeting 
of tbe Histadrut Central Committee 
late last night, Meshel said the 
Hlstadrut’ a original demand for 
two increases of 10 per cent each — 
retroactive to April and in October 
— was based on speculation that 
this year’s inflation would reach 120 
per cent. But during April and May 


prices rose so fast that he said he 
feared inflation may reach as high 
as 130 per cent this year. That 
would require a bigger increase in 
basic wages if the real value of the 
workers’ pay is to be maintained, 
he said. 

Therefore, he said he wanted to 
postpone negotiations on the size of 
the sseond raise until after -October 
l. Then, data on the rate of Inflation 
wQl be more accurate. 

Reached at his home yesterday, 
Shavit voiced opposition to 
Meshel’s rejection. 

The private employers have 
offered 7 per cent for the entire 
year, and “I have no intention of 
giving them 8 (per cent)" Shavit 
said. 

All the more so when the 
H i st ad r ut wants the 8 per cent just 
for the first instalment, he added. 

The labour federation pledged to 
fight for its demands. It instructed 
& special team of tradegpnionists 
and labour council officials to “con- 
duct a campaign" to win the higher 
pay rises. 

The chairman of the Histadnit’s 
trade union department, Israel 
Kessar, will head the team. 
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Begin awards 
Defence Prizes 


By HIRSH GOODMAN 
Post Military Correspondent 

. Israeli Defence Prises were 
awarded yesterday to Munia Mar- 
dor, for his lifetime of devotion to 
the security of the state, and to two 
teams of workers and officers who 
developed important operational 
projects. 

The prizes were awarded by 
Prime Minister Menahem Begin in 
his capacity as acting defence 
minister. The awards were 
presented at Beit H&nassl. 

The Intelligence Corps was 
awarded one of the prizes “for im- 
portant work In the field of in- 
telligence.” The other' went to a 
joint team from Rafael. Rita, the 
Israel Aircraft Industries and the 
Air Force for their work on an air 
force communications capability. 

Mardor, who recently published a 
book on his defence career, has 
been a key figure in Israel's 
defence community for three 
decades. 

President Yitzhak Navon said 
that this was one occasion where 
the deeds which were being 
honoured were greater than the 
words, and not the other way round 
as has become so prevalent in 
society of late. 


ScMeswig-Holstein 
premier visits 


SOCIAL & PERSONAL 


Arye Dulzin, chairman of the 
Jewish Agency and Zionist Ex- 
ecutive. has been awarded an 
honorary doctorate by Yeshiva 
.University of New York for ser- 
vices rendered in the cause of 
'Zionism and the Jewish people. 


The June Maxine Reiter Pedod on- 
tic Clinic was dedicated yesterday 
’at the Hebrew Universfty- 
Hadaasah School of Dental 
'Medicine in cere monies attended 
’by Dr. and Mrs. Harry Reiter of 
'Short Hills. New Jersey, who nam- 
ed it for Dr. Reiter’s late daughter. 


Dizengoff ‘settlers’ 
arrested for 
housing protest 


; Ya’acov Gil of the Jerusalem 
-Municipality will speak about 
“Sport Activities for Youth in 
Jerusalem” at the meeting of 
Rotary Jerusalem West at 7 p.m. at 1 

the King- David Hckel today. 

• ^ 


TEL AVIV (Itim). — Three men 
were freed on bail yesterday by the 
magistrates court after es- 
tablishing a “settlement" in Rehov 
Dizengoff on Saturday night to 
protest their housing problem. A 
fourth} man ; who aided them, was 


nn.,"r 


. ARRIVALS 


*"• Eric Gratis, president of Herut- 
-HatEohar. honorary secretary of the 
..Zionist Federation of Great Britain and 
* chairman of the European Executive of 
Jferut-Hatzohar. and Mrs. Graua. tor the 
Zionist General Council session and 
t Jewish Agency Anemhly. 



CABINET 


(Oonttnaed from page One) 

' the EG statement that perhaps had 
-resulted from his efforts. 

-■ Government officials, including 
Shamir, had said before the cabinet 
meeting that the EC statement was 
less grave, from Israel’s stand- 
: point, than some of the EC 
* members had earlier desired. 
i All in all, Shamir said, the EC 
1 statement “won't change much in 
-practice." because the EC was not 
. directly involved in the negotiations 
_ between the U.S., Israel and Egypt. 
Moreover, the statement basically 
rehearsed previous EC positions 
. “with worse points added here and 
there." 

Shamir firmly denied that Israel 
presented an linage of obduracy to 
the urorid. “In fact, throughout the 
entire peace process, Israel Is the 
only side that has made major con- 
cessions- The other sides have con- 
- ceded nothing at all. What has 
: Egypt conceded?” 


Aharon BIFon, a pedlar, lives in a 
two-roonr “rented- apartment- In 
Rehov Hatishbi, in Tet Aviv's 
Hatikva Quarter. He was recently 
told by his landlord that he and the 
10 members of bis family living 
there must vacate to make way for 
the landlord's daughter, who is soon 
'to he married. 

, Since the Biton family, including 
two sons-in-law, were unable to 
jaise the money to finance alter- 
native accommodation, they turned 
for advice to Zionist Panther leader 
Victor Tayar. Tayar allegedly 
'counselled them to take dramatic 
action to highlight their plight. 

Early Saturday night, a horse- 
drawn cart loaded with furniture 
appeared In busy Rehov Dizengoff, 
snarling traffic and astounding 
passers-by. The horse was released 
■and the family unloaded the cart, 
iprepared to camp out in the street, 
until they were evacuated by 
police. 

Bail of IS300 each was set yester- 
day for Biton, his sons-in-law 
'Shimon Elm ak ayes and Eli Ilouz, 
and Tayar. . after all promised 
•Magistrate .Natan Amit to desist 
tfrom such action in the future. 


Young leaders 
rap WZO elders 


Africans seen in 


ME peace initiative 


; CAIRO (UPI). — African nations 
are likely to follow In the footsteps 
■ of Western Europe and launch their 
own Middle East peace initiative at 
a foreign ministers conference 
opening this week at Freetown, 
capital of Sierra Leone, an Egyp- 
tian foreign policy-maker said 
yesterday. 

Butros Ghall, Egypt's minister of 
state for foreign affairs, said the 
new initiative, like that of Western 
Europe, would throw the weight of 
the Organization of African Unity 
behind the Palestinians' right to 
- self-determination. 


ISRAEL NATIONAL OPERA 

Founded by Edis De-Philippe 


GALA PERFORMANCES - JIM.; 
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J*I«n: Ben-Naira, and at betels tor 
tenkista. 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The young leadership branch of 
the World Labour Zionist Move- 
ment decided last week to demand 
that Labour Party representatives 
resign from the Zionist Executive. ; 

The decision, at a conference at 
Kibbutz Belt Oren, was taken 
because of dissatisfaction with the 
way the coalition (headed by , 
Liberal Arye Dulzin) is running the 
World Zionist Organization, 
specifically the Youth and Hehalutz 
Department and the Student Divi- 
sion. which are both headed by 
Liberals. 

A meeting of the Labour Zionist 
Movement will be held this week, 
when the proposal of the young 
leadership will be raised. Both MKs 
Shimon Peres and Yitzhak Rabin 
will speak during the three-day con- 
ference. 

Meanwhile, Yehiel Leket, 
secretary-general of the World 
Labour Zionist Movement, has sent 
a letter to Executive chairman 
Dulzin proposing that the system of 
Zionist party funding be changed, 
and that 90 per cent of the funds 
{about IS 1.5 million) be transferred 
from the parties to the activities of 
pioneering youth movements. 



Herat sees compromise , ,» 

•n • TTY 


between Begin, 


Deputy Defence Minister Mordechal Ztporl visits a defence plant yesterday and meets 
’with newcomers from the Soviet Union who work there. (Rahamim Israeli) 


Envoy gets taste of working-class Cairo 


Jerusalem Post Staff 

The prime minister of Schleswig- 
Holstein, Dr. Gerhard Stoltenberg, 
arrived in Israel yesterday for a 
five-day visit. 

A Christian Democrat, 
Stoltenberg would be the leading 
candidate for Federal finance 
minister if the CDU. under Franz- 
Jpsef Strauss, returns to power id 
Bonn. 

Today he is to meet Premier 
Menahem Begin, Foreign. Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir and Labour Party 
leader Shimon Peres. His schedule 
also includes a tour of Jerusalem 
and a visit to Yad Vashem. Later in 
the week he will tour the rest of the 
country. 

Stoltenberg was greeted at Ben- 
Gurion Airport yesterday by 
Labour Minister Israel Katz and 
was the dinner guest of Interior 
Minister Yosef Burg. 

Stoltenberg is accompanied by 
his deputy premier. Dr. Henning 
Schwarz. 


CAIRO (UP D. — An elderly Egyp- 
tian, HaJ Fuad al-Eskandarani, 
was angry because his compatriots 
rarely show hospitality to Israeli 
Ambassador Eliahu Ben-Elissar. 

So the 7l-year-old furniture 
merchant invited the ambassador, 
his wife and two aides to lunch at 
his modest home at El-Hilmiya el- 
Gedlda, - a densely populated 
working-class district on the 
northeastern fringe of Cairo. 


Ben-Elissar gladly .accepted the 
invitation, which came four days 
ago, and had so reason to regret it, 
an Israel Embassy spokesman 
said. 

When he arrived yesterday at 
Eskandarani's home, many people 
were waiting outside to g reet him 
and shake hands. 

The lunch, composed exclusively 
of Egyptian delicacies, was ex- 
cellent, the spokesman said. The 


Sadat to rewrite 
Nasser period 


Italy squeaks by Englands 1-0 in soccer 


By JONATHAN WRIGHT 
■ Jerusalem Post Correspondent 

CAIRO. — President Anwar Sadat 
plans to have the history of Egypt 
from the 1992 revolution to the pre- 
sent day rewritten by a committee 
"to give future generations a 
chance to read the historical facts 
in full." 

Informed sources said the com- 
mittee’s task would be “to explode 
sane of the myths of heroism of the 
Nasser era and reinstate worthy 
citizens maligned by Nasser's 
propaganda machine." 

The committee would be similar 
to the Agranat Commission which 
looked Into Israel’s mistakes in the 
1973 war, but Sadat’s committee 
would have wider brief. 

The sources said most of the 
evidence would be taken from peon- 
pie who actually took part in the 
events Under investigation. Most of 
-Hie -co mmitte e m emb ers would-be 
lawyers and judges, but officers of 
the armed fofcdtf be called on 
when the committee has to deal 
with military matters. 


TURIN, Italy (Reuter). — Marco 
Tardelli killed off England’s Euro- 
pean soccer championship hopes 
with a brilliant 79th minute goal to 
give Italy a 1-0 victory here last 
night. 

Tardelli, 29, spent most of the 
Group Two match shadowing 
England’s European footballer of 
the year. Kevin Keegan. But with 
the match seemingly heading for a 
goalless draw he Ignored his defen- 
sive responsibilities to stunning 
effect. 

Francesco GrazL&nl, who had 
scorned easy chances to score, 


accelerated past Dave Watson and 
his cross from the left was fired 
home from close range by Tardelli. 

Last night's defeat* leaves 
England with no chance of reaching 
the final while Italy need to beat 
Belgium by one goal in their last 
group game in Rome on Wednesday 

to qualify. (Kartier Story page 3) 


European Championship, standings 


Belgium 

Italy 

Spain 

England 


HURVITZ HINTS 


* (Continued from page One) 
military men rehashed their 
arguments against the cut. which 
they said would harm the army’s 
fighting ability. The presentation 
went on and on. and as toe hour for 
the cabinet session approached, no 
time was left for Hurvitz to reply. 
He stormed out, slamming the door 
and at first refused to attend today’s 
meeting, calling it just a continua- 
tion of the foot-dragging. 

Hurvitz told reporters yesterday 
afternoon that he had joined the 
government because of the 
economy's sorry state, aiming to set 
things -straight. But, he charged,' 
lunatics .were still fiddling on the 
roof, refusing to come down. He 
meant that everything is continuing 
as before, and that he has not taken 
on the Finance Ministry for this. 

Hurvitz added that be had joined 
the government to take difficult and 
painful decisions, but had instead 
encountered endless debate, and 
meanwhile, government contracts 
and obligations were frozen, 
resulting in an undesirable state of 
affairs. 

Also participating In yesterday’s 
meeting were Deputy Premiers 
Yigael Yadin and Siwdm- Ehrlich, 
Interior Minister Yosef Burg 
Agriculture Minister Ariel Sharon. 

Sharon said It was possible to trim 
the defence budget by more than 
I Si. 5b. and he was prepared to 
suggest how. 

Begin and Hurvitz exchanged 
sharp words towards the end of the 
meeting. Begin gave Hurvitz just 
two minutes to speak, but Hurvitz 
wanted an immediate decision, 
threatening otherwise that "I'll go 
home.’’ To this. Begin replied that 
he whs stQl prime minister a«H he 
would determine when things were ' 
to be decided. 



Bagrat cheating measures tightenend 


U.S. volcano sparks 
air pollution alert 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
The Education Ministry yester- 
1 day announced that bagrut ex- 
i am {nation supervisors have been 
empowered to punish schools 
pupils Involved in cheating hi the 
current bagrut matriculation ex- 
aminations. The -chairman, of the 
committee for secondary school 
education. David Pur, has been em- 
powered to stop the examinations in 
- extreme cases in entire schools 


to order investigations. - 
The ministry decision, a reaction 
to the growing number of cases of 
cheating in the exams, is in line 
with the recent ScbDd Committee 
recommendations, which included 
a call for tightened anti-cheating 
procedures. 

The committee was told that "one 
In five” examinees was suspect of 
“moral blemish" on the bagrut ex- , 
. ama. 1 


ILL-BRED. — The Tekuma bakery 
in Ashkelon was fined ISq.qqq 
yesterday in magistrates court for 
marketing bread unfit for human 
consumption. 


PORTLAND. Oregon CAP)- — An 
air pollution alert remained in 
effect in Portland for a second day 
yesterday as dried ash from an 
eruption of Mount St. Helens 
created a haze over the city. 

Two people were killed over the 
weekend in traffic accidents on 
roads slickened or darkened by the 
residue from the eruption Thursday 
night 

Ash reached Portland, 70 km. 
from the Washington state volcano, 
the night of the eruption and 
became a gr it ty residue after it 
rained. 


Italian kidnappers release young boy 


SAN GIMIGANO. Italy (Reuter) . — 
Kidnappers yesterday freed a nine- 
year-old boy they snatched three 
months ago after Ms parents paid 
an estimated f 2 m. ransom, police 
said. 


Francesco del Tongo, son of a fur- 
niture manufacturer, was found 
near this Tuscan hill-top city after 
being kidnapped from his school in 
Arezzo on March 18. 


Del Tongo’a employees helped to 
raise the huge sum by contributing 


one month’s salary towards the 
.ransom. • 

The boy was abandoned by his 
captors near a telephone booth. 
They gave him several tokens to 
make a phone call, but Francesco 
was too small to reach up to the 
telephone to seek help. 

He was finally discovered by a 
youth who alerted police. 
Francesco sold he was kept in a 
tent in the Tuscan Mils during Ms 
captivity and fed on bread, cheese 
and cold meat. 


He rally a, June lfi, 1980 
We are happy to announce the birth of our 

DAUGHTER 

sister, granddaughter and great-granddaughter 

NAOMI and URI TAL 

Dor on and Yonatan 


Nachman Yekutiely 
Bella Ye kutiely 


Ernst and Susi Wodak 
Annie Ferutz 


Intfl sailing tourney to be held in Israel 


Post Sports Reporter 
■ tel AVIV. — The 1981 world 
championships for Flying 
Durchman boats, an Olympic sail- 
ing event, will be held in Israel, the 
International Sailing Congress in 
Malmo, Sweden, decided on Satur- 
day. 

In the Flying Dutchman inter- 
national competition off Malmo last 
week. Israeli yachtsmen Yoel Sela 
and Yehuda Mayan took 14 th place 
among 45 boats from 24 countries. 
Israel was ranked 10 th In the final 
standings. 


Meanwhile, in Helsinki, 
Shlmshon Brockman and Eitan 
Friedlander failed to retain their 
European title, finishing 9th after 
being disqualified in the last and 7th 
race of the contest. If the Israelis' 
first-place finish in that race h a d 
stood, it would have given them 
third place behind the eventual 
winners. East Ger man y 


JfcAMROO. — Oiina Is using bam- 
doo to replace steel in building 
arched road bridges. 



By SARAH HOinO 
Post Political Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Herat sources last 
’ night expressed confidence that 4 
compromise on the defence budget 
would keep Finance Minister 
Yigael Hurvitz in the cabinet, with 
political considerations prominent 
in the background. 

Should Hurvitz leave the coali- 
tion. as his party’s sources hint 
may happen, he would take with 
him only three MKs: himself, 

Zalman Shoval and Yitzhak Peretz. 
reducing the government's majori- 
ty to 62. 

But all Herat and Liberal figures 
concurred that a Hurvjtz-led 
walkout hy Rafi, If It occurred, 
would be disastrous for the govern- 
ment. since the 62 would include the 
uncertain support of Moshe Dayan. 
Ezer .Weizman, Ariel Sharon and 
Likud malcontents such as Hlllel 
Seidel and Yitzhak Yitzhak!- 


it/* to,* 1 


menu included melukhia (green 
soup), bamia (okra), macaroni and 
chicken. 

The host’s son, Samir el- 
Eskandaranl, a well-known singer, 
suggested the Israel Embassy 
organize a concert, at which he 
would perform', with the revenue 
going to a charity for war veterans 
run by Jehan Sadat.. 

The Israeli ambassador promptly 
agreed, the spokesman said. 


The Herat pundits were certain 
that a compromise would be reach- 
ed between Hurvitz and Premier 
Menahem Begin, in his capacity as 
acting defence minister. They 
noted that Hurvitz has been es- 
pecially critical of Labour recently, 
loudly warning In language almost 
identical to Begin’ a the conse- 
quences of a Labour Party return to 
power. He claims It would result in 
the establishment of a Palestinian 
state. 

The senior Herat figures also 
recalled Begln’s firm resolve to 
keep his government going until the 
scheduled elections. Begin has been 
saying that he will step down only If 
the government fails in a con- 
fidence vote, and Ids aides believe 
be will do everything possible to en- 
sure that it does not fall over the 
defence budget hurdle. 

But Rafi sources note that party 
executive chairman Zalman Shoval 
has been warning in recent days 
that the government’s survival 
hangs in the balance, because Rafi 
rejoined the government for the 
single purpose of healing the coun- 
try's economic ills. "If we cannot ' 


do this job. there is no point in 
remaining in the government, H .2;** 
has said. 1 

The feeling in Rafi is that if Hog , 
vitx leaves the cabinet this time, hfr'. 
party will not remain In either 
Likud or the coalition. 

Rafi members note that Buryk* 
has in the past shown that he mesia 
business, and recall that be left tb< 
cabinet once before. 

Other coalition sources agre, . 
that a Hurvitz walkout at this June 
ture would certainly spell tfci 
government's quick demise. Tb . 
government could not survive tb> 
loss of prestige that would accoto ". 
pany his resignation. Any hope th» ’ 
government couW have entertain*, 
for a rehabilitation of its image am 
an improvement In the economy 
was based on tbs promise of Uj 
Hurvitz appointment to th. 1 
Treasury. His resignation at tiji . 
point would mean an admission t ' 1 
defeat which the government cod. ‘ . 
not s urvive. 

Nevertheless. Rafi sources we* 
also quick to issue soothiu 
statements, saying that Hurvft* 
sulking yesterday does not amou* 
to an indication of an Immino 
walkout. He was just letting tji : 
prime minister know that he new! ■' ' 
a decision soon, they said. 

Liberal sources yesterdc * 
reacted with expressions of Irrtb ' 
tion at "the constant threats Issue - 
by a certain Likud partner. . 
Relations between the Liberals ap 
Rafi have been strained ever rise. - 
Hurvitz replaced Simba Ehrlich 1 
the Treasury, and they lately su , 
fered a further setback when Ra . - 
demanded that Likud factions unit 7, 
and claimed to be the secon - - 
largest after Herat In electoral su; ... 
port It brought the Likud. The in . , 
plication: was that, after unifier . 
tion, Hurvitz might be seen as 
potential heir to Begin. . ; J , 

Rafi may be encouraged by r . f l 
cent polls which predict tha 
should it run alone, it slanda~ : ' 
chance of winning as many as : , . 
Knesset -seats, and possibly a tv V 
more should Moshe Dayan join tt 
list. 1 . 
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El-Rom starts scheduled 
flights from Beersheba 
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By MICHAL YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem .Tost Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The El-Rom aviation 
company yesterday announced It 
has begun regular flights, from 
Beersheba to Haifa — breaking 
Arki&’s monopoly over regular 
domestic passenger flights In 
Israel. 

El-Rom will operate four flights 
weekly on the route. The fare will 
be IS13Q. The' fare la 30 per cent 
lower than Arki&’s for the same 
trip, El-Rom manager Ya’akov 
Makover said yesterday. He said 
the airline will soon fly from 


Beersheba to Sdom, for 1573 — al — 
30 per cent less than the Arkiaprb ■- 
— and from Haifa to Jerusalem f .1 
1586, 41 per cent less. El-Rom v- ■ 
also negotiating with the Transpo . 
Ministry over routes fro , . 
Beersheba to Ein-Yahav and Mlq 
Ramon, Yotvata, Arad and Ella - 
be said. El-Rom, a private cor,. • - 
pany founded in 1968, has operstt 
until now as a passenger air- 
freight charter company. Its fta • 
consists of four two-engine, si; .. 
passenger Piper Seneca planesJl. ’ 
Israel and another four rentwM -- 
companies abroad. W. 
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Ministry sets inaximum school fees 


Jerusalem Post Reporter. ' 

The Education Ministry yester- 
day announced that schools next 
year will be allowed to charge 
pupils a maximum of IS 20 "In 
school fees" (d’mei shikhhil). The 
ceiling this year was ISlB. 

• 

The ministry also notified local 
authorities and schools that each 
school's parents committee must 
supervise these funds and that no 
steps may be taken by teachers or 
local authorities against parents 
refusing to make the contribution. 

The ministry has prohibited 
schools from charging “registra- 
tion fees" or fees for diplomas or 
certificates. 

Kindergartens next year may 


charge up to 1390.80 per pupil ft 
arts and crafts materials an 
games. IS17.70 for medical ett\ 
rices, 'and IS9.9Q for dental 
rices. 

Elementary and junior hit/ 
schools may change, within tt‘ 1 
framework of "extra services,"-. ' 
maximum of IS84.10 for ‘Tearnir v 
materials. Including textbooks' ‘ ’ 
IS26.50 for arts and crafr " 
materials, IS18.70 for noteboof 
and pens. IS17.70 for medical se : 
vice and IS9.90 for dental service - v 


The ministry announced that -■*- • uiiimML « 
shool pupils may be charged •! wssew. 


school pupils may be charged i;'*-'! 
more that ZS84.10 for “learnlr 1 ' 1 ' 
materials, including textbooks,'" 
1518.70 lor notebooks and pens, a# v -» 


159.90 for dental services. 


Kollek remark angers Likud faction 


i • 1 : :>i 


Post Knesset Reporter 
Jerusalem Mayor Teddy Kollek's 
remark in an interview in the U.S. 
last week, about Prime Minister 
Menahem Begin being 
“philosophically responsible" for 
the car-bomb attacks against West 
Bank mayors, will keep the Knesset 
busy this week. 

Avrah&m Sbarir' (Llkud- 
Llberala) > the Likud chairman, hm 
requested an urgent debate on the 
grounds that Kollek allegedly 
slandered Begin and helped the 
PLO. 


Yosef Sarld (Alignment-Lab 
has requested a debate on 


grounds that Begin has alleged o,; 17 '' :*■»* 
never lifted a finger' to restrSi^.V ^ ' Ay l) 
right-wing fanatics and extremity r '''* > --utrndleJ 


strong terms. He also warned ' ’ = hr»* 
Labour leaders Shimon Petres ti* r 
Yitzhak Rabin were waiting for tl c . ,ir --n 
opportunity to hand back Judea d \ »: - 


TA firefighters ordered back to work 

Jernsalem Post Reporter qulring~them to resume regri 

TEL AVIV. — The Tel Aviv Labour work. It also said that If the prob 
Court yesterday ordered the city's continues, members of V 
firefighters to end their labour firefighters works comraittj 
protest, return to their stations and would be fined IS100 for each dj 
resume regular work. _ the trucks remain In front of G 

The firefighters had parked their H alL 
40 fire trucks in toe municipal park- .In other actios, Lahat said [i 

ing lot in front of City Hall, and would slash 400 jobs from 'fl 
were answering calls from there, in municipal labour f 
protest against Mayor Shlomo programme to cut 
Lahat's alleged abrogation of their municipal budge 
recently signed work agreement. said, would he in : 

The court ruled tbeir protest 066 posts already 
violated a previous court order re- XS40m. slashed fre 


Samaria and Invite-' PLO lead'.' J 1 * -i. ,7. 

Yasser Arafat In, iv 

1 '- rn-- k-a. 




municipal labour force as part o£ 
programme to cut ISSOm. from u 


programme to cut ISSOm. from tl 
municipal budget. The cuts, I 
said, would be In addition to the ft 
066 posts already eliminated aj 
IS40m. slashed from the budget- * 


With deep sorrow we announce the passing 
of our dearly loved 


PAUL FABIAN 




The funeral will take place at Kibbutz Tzora today. Monday, 
June 16 at 4 p.m. 


Jett aad Joule Fabian 

Barry Fabian, Tsur, Amir, llan and Orii 

and an at Kfbbote Tzara . 


***** •errewof Jeff, Joule, Banrv and 
all the familj at the passing of our mock krved ancle 


PAUL FABIAN 


FsndUm Jaapan; Kark and Wooh- 












iOME NEWS 


fjl. - ! By SHLOMO MAOZ 

Post Economic Reporter 
. rhe consumer price Index rose by 
' '1.5 per cent for the 12 months en- 

k lg last May 31, establishing a 

- '■* - • ;ord for inflation In the course of 

’ jingle year, according to figures 
. . m ■ last month released yesterday. 

rhe index rise for the month was 
. per cent, following a 10.2 per 
.TT • nt jump for April. The Israel 

und of a year ago la now worth 
'** ly 4.3 new agorot; in other words, 

’ _ has lost over half its vftlue during 

* 'I* - .5 period. 

•!tn the three years since June I, 
••..77. shortly before the Likud took 
See, the Index has risen by 492 per 
; • nt. making prices nearly six 

' ‘ nes higher and reducing the 

_ lue of the mid-1977 pound to only 
’ " • .? new agorot, 

, • . May's 9.5 per cent increase 

d * ' eant a 42 per cent rise during 

e first five months of 1950; The in* 
'-*• • x now stands at 744.9, based on a 

, . jure of 100 for 1978 average 

■ices. Excluding fruits and 

* vgetables. May's index rise was 
. j per cent, and for 1980, 89 .2 per 

• nt. 

All food prices for the last 12 
'■'* onths'rose by 1S8 per cent, 

. educe 180 per cent, housing ISO 
r "* i r cent, apartment maintenance , 

** " . o per cent, furniture 102 per cent, 

. -othing 86 per cent, health costs 188 
• *r cent, education 106 per cent and 

* • » ; ansportatlon lie per cent. 

r: The wholesale price index for in- 

..." jstrlal goods produced during 
. ‘-'Ay roae by only 7.5' per cent, but 
. . nee the beginning of 1980, by 48 
' ■a cent. Housing construction 
: wts were up by 6.4 per cent for the 
■ ' ionth. but have also risen 42.2 per 

a ent since January l. The 

»*■ • frlcultural costs index was up. 5.1 

l . ■: . jr cent in May. and 41.8 per cent 

r 1980. 

Fruit and vegetable prices were 
.... _ p ll.l per cent in May. But If 

“ * — ^gured separately, fruit roae 52 per 

1 i , snt while vegetables dropped U.7 
SI nt'flll W er cent. Food prices, up 9 .2 per 
M »nt, included a 31.3 per cent rise 

a w it frozen chicken, 16 per cent for 

i\i*f ■ e8h chicken, 24.9 per cent for 

* ^ I It Ijli licken parts and 13.8 per cent for 

■esh beef. 

Apartment maintenance costs 
.. ere up 12.7 per cent, mostly due to 
. . a electricity increase of 20.9 per 
snt and fuel, 24.1 per cent. Fur- 
. iture and housewares rose by 8.1 
s er cent, clothing and shoes 4 per 

k ent, health costs 6.6 per cent, 

ducation, culture and entertain- 
lent 5.9 per cent, transportation 
. . hd postage 20.3 per cent. 

The director of the Treasury's 
, conomlc planning authority. Dr. 

Eva Sad an, said yesterday that if 
he state budget is not cut, as tbe 
_ Tnance Ministry is demanding, the 
urrent level of inflation will be Im- 
ossfble to lower. He added that 
■ ■ — smtansast-pagtr^nflatio p tauio r r 
. j , ich aa the hid price rise, there are 

IfilU’I? stiltNii'.-.nready signs that increased tie- 
iand is pushing up prices as well, 

‘ ‘ specially following the latest coat- 
f-lMng wage hike. 

, The Treasury spokesman said 

- esterday that his ministry expects 
significant slowdown In Inflation 
l the coming months, following the 
i *eezing of all new projects and 
Jduction of workers in the public 

- irvices since the beginning of the 
.? seal year on April-l. The predic- 

* on is based on Treasury opposition 

... • » expansion of ministries' budgets 

nd an the hope that employers and 
s orkera will take a cautious ap- 

•. roach to the subject of wages. 

. . : In Jerusalem yesterday, 

elghbourhood organisers and 

* )cial workers demonstrated 
...jainst inflation. A statement by 

. . * Committee to Defend Social 
_-srvice5 said that, the government 
. ill be put an public trial for infla- 
? -L «if| f’i-'.an and for cutting services at a 
JVP“ “ me of crisis in housing and declin- 

• g value of welfare payments. 
Map&m alleged yesterday that 

• . ie price index rise contradicted 

•- . « Treasury’s announcements that 

was working to reduce inflation, 
hai noted that Finance Ministry 
hector-general Ya'acov Ne’eman 
d not need to threaten that be 
r ’ ould sponsor inflation to reduce 

r '• orkers' salaries, since even 

' ■ . Ithout any special effort, g&Uop- 

<g inflation had been produced. 

" % MK Adi Amoral, the Alignment's 

' . Mrdinator on the Knesset Finance 

mnmlttee, pointed out that the 9.5 
cent Index jump for May was 
« highest ever recorded for that 
, ,/ K wmlh in any year. He added that in 

| U.iL r- '* 1 ‘ .. -vo . months, the government bad 
’’ . toady wasted the budget's whole 

Ikjeatioh for price rises. Now it 
. ill have to draw on funds from the 
' igutar budget for this purpose, he 
ifd. 
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v- Military gov’t lifts ban 
on ‘Al-Fajr’ distribution 
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Members of Peace Now stand by fee gUurt hoar-glass they erected yesterday opposite the 
Prime Minister's Office in Jerusalem. The movement is trying to show that time Is run- 
ning out for Premier Menahem Begin's government. Peace Now plans to stay at the site 
around the clock until Saturday night. (Zoom td 

Thousands may lose jobs over housing cut 


By JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
SHEFAYIM. — Construction 
workers were told yesterday that 
thousands of them may lose their 
jobs as result of the government’s 
decision to cut the housing budget 
by IS 350m. 

The warning was made at the 
opening session of the two-day con- 
vention of the Construction 
Workers Union here. 

The heads of the Federation of 
Contractors and Builders and. of 
Solel Boneh did not tell the 
delegates exactly how many they 
expected to be unemployed. But, 
speaking to The Jerusalem Post 
later. Solel Boneh’p director- 
general Shraga Rothman said as 
many as 15,000 to 30,000 of Israel's 


70,000 construction workers may be 
jobless within two months. 

Many construction workers are 
already idle, although they are still 
receiving their pay. This situation 
cannot last long because the con- 
struction companies are short of 
money, Rothman said. Finance 
Minister Ylgael Hurvitz and Hous- 
ing Minister David Levy's derision 
on Friday to trim the housing 
budget by IS3S0m. made things 
worse, he said. - 

The government reportedly plans 
to save the 18350m. by abrogating 
an agreement signed with the con- 
struction companies, in June 1979, 
to buy thousands of flats. (It had un- 
dertaken to pay for thousands of 
flats it ordered should the construc- 
tion companies fail to sen them). 


WJC president promises 
not to criticize settlements 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Edgar Bronfman, the acting 
president of the World Jewish 
Congress and a critic of West Bank 
settlement, promised the Zionist 
Executive yesterday that he. would 
not publicly criticise Israel’s 
policies as long as he remains in his 
WJC post 

Bronfman meet with the Ex- 
ecutive for the first time since tak- 
ing over from former WJC presi- 
dent (and now U.S. Commerce 

' T»hlHp FTltriirMnlr H. i 

said that he voiced criticism of the ■ 
^jovemnnejitrt settlement policy* 0n 
"The New York Times" and the 
WJC journal) as a private person. 


The Canadian added that he had 
never called the West Bank 
settlements illegal nor called for 
their dismantling, but had merely 
criticized their timing. 

"I told Prime Minister Menahem 
Begin that I will support the State of 
Israel and the policies of any 
government it has.” he said. He 
also stated that "Israel is the cen- 
tral focus of the Jewish people." 

Meanwhile, Raph ael Kotlowitz, 
chairman of the WZO allya depart- 
ment, xpet with Begin yesterday* 
and said that top priority u m a t~bg~ 
given to the nearly l5,O09t%*ahIait 1 
olim who have arrived since the 
Shah's fall. 


Cabinet statement 
on European summit 


This is the text of yesterday’s 
cabinet decision an the Venice EC 
summit: 

"Nothing will remain from the 
Venice resolution but its bitter 
memory. The resolution calls upon 
us, and other nations, to include in 
the peace process the Arab SS 
known as "Tbe Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization.” The principal 
component of this organization of 
murderers resolved in Damascus, 
on the eve of the Venice conference, 
to wit: "Fatah Is an independent 
national revolutionary movement 
whose aim is to liberate Palestine 
completely and to liquidate the 
Zionist entity politically, 
economically, militarily, culturally 
and ideologically." 

"Not since 'Mein KampT was 
written have more explicit words 
been said, in the ears of the entire 
world, including Europe, about the 
desire for the destruction of the 
Jewish state and nation. 

"Far ‘peace,’ which would be 
achieved with the participation of 
that same organization of 
murderers, a number of European 
countries are willing to give a 
guarantee, even militarily. The 
heart of anyone with a memory will 
shudder, knowing the consequences 
of the guarantee given to 
Czechslovakia In 1938, after the 
Sudentenland was torn from it, also 
for the sake of self-determination. 
Israel does not seek a guarantee for 
its security from any European 
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pleased to announce that the opening ceremony of a . 

.... DAY CENTRE FOR THE 
ELDERLY IN ASHKELON 

will take place tomorrow, Tuesday, June 17 » 

(Tam muz 8, 5740) at 10.15 a-m.. In Rehov Jabotfnsky 

(opposite Block 298), Shimshon Quarter, Ashkelon. 

Speakers t 

Chairman of W.Z.O., American Section, 

. Mrs. Charlotte Jacobson. 

Mayor of Ashkelon, 

_>Mr. Ell Dayyan. 

Chairman of the AmlgourCo- Board of Management, 

Mr. Ariel Vinesteln. ■ 

.* f *. 

<m -" The moderator will be Amigo ur Co. Director-General, 

Mr. Mbshe Landau, 

On behalf of club users , 

Mr. Zvl OIckerman. 


nation. Israel knows, and will know, 
how to defend itself. 

"The initiators of the Venice 
document. and its composers even 
tried to intervene in the status of 
Jerusalem, our eternal capital, 
which is not subject to any division, 
and In our right to settle and live in 
Eretz Ylsrael, a right which is als£ 
an inseparable part of our defence 
system in the face of enemies and 
attackers. 

"Any man of good will and any 
free person in Europe who would ex- 
amine this document would see in it 
a Munich-like surrender, the se- 
cond in our generation, to tyrannic 
extortion, and an encouragement to 
all the elements which are under- 
mining the Camp* David accords 
and which aspire to defeat the 
peace process in the Middle East. 

"Israel signed a peace treaty 
with Egypt, giving many sacrifices 
on Its behalf. It Is fulfilling the con- 
ditions of the treaty faithfully and 
meticulously. It is willing to uphold 
meticulously and faithfully jhe se- 
cond part of the Gamp David ac- 
cords, to wit: 

"Full autonomy for the Arab in- 1 
habitants of Judea, Samaria, and ; 
the Gaza district, and full security 
for Israel and all its citizens.'* 

Anabta fire bomb 

A fire bomb was thrown into a 
local restaurant in the village of 
Anabta near Tulkarm on Saturday.! 
morning. The device failed to ex- I 
plode. Investigators have Indicated 
that the reason for the attack Is not ! 
politically motivated. 

PRIZE. — The Education 
Ministry's education prize this year 
has been awarded to K far Habad's 
trade schools for their! pedagogical 
achievements and devotion to the 
individual. 

r Enjoy your next A 
Holiday in I 

ISRAEL 1 



RENT a fully furnished and 
serviced apartment 
Amenities; Swimming pool, table 
tenms.TV. room and laundromat 

Only a few minutes from the sea. 

DAVID BLUMBERG LTD. 
4Ef-AI Street, Herzlia'B* 

. Israel ,TeL 052-70251 j 


Friday's decision means tbe com- 
panies will be stuck with the flats, 
Rothman told the convention. In ac- 
cordance with the government's in- 
structions, the housing companies 
built the apartments in develop- 
! ment areas, he said. But the 
mortgages the government now 
offers have put tbe apartm ent s j 
beyond the reach of the young ; 
couples for whom they were plann- ' 
ed, Rothman argued. 

Rothman said the companies will 
not cooperate with the 
governments plan to finance ; 
building starts for 1980781 unless it, 1 
pays for the apartments whose con- ! 
structlon It had ordered in June ! 
1979. “No company will begin to 
build houses before finding a solu- 
tion to its existing ones," he said. 

Israel’s soccer team 
to Sweden today 

e Post Sports Reporter 

Israel's national soccer team 
leaves today from West Germany 
for Stockholm, where it will face 
Sweden’s national team in a World 
Cup preliminary match. 

.This morning coach Jack Mansell 
will hold a final workout in Ger- 
many following last night’s short 
practice session In whioh all 
players on the squad participated. 

Mansell has not yet named his 
starting lineup for the game. The 
team-.wUl hold itsjfirst workout in 
'^Iic\"S6lo£ r Stariixiir tom orrow mor- 
ning, where, Shegamg will be played 
on Wednesday night 

In Milan, Italy. Belgium defeated 
Spain 2-1 In their Group Two match 
of the European Soccer Cham- 
pionships here yesterday to boost 
its chances to play in tbe June 22 
tournament finals in Borne against 
the winner of Group One. . 

The 64th minute goal by left half 
Jurllen Cools gave the victory to 
Belgium at Milan's empty Meazza 
Stadium. The two teams had ended | 
the first half on a 1-1 tie. 

Tad Vashem to honour i 
visitor from Austria 

Jerusalem Post Staff 

A tree will be planted on Yad 
Vashem 's Avenue of Righteous 
Gentiles at 11 a.m. Wednesday in 
honour of Florlan Tschogl of 
Austria, who saved a Jewish family 
during World War IL He also will be 
awarded a medal 

Tschogl. who is now visiting 
Israel worked in the Wehrmacht 
guarding Russian prisoners of war 
in the town of Molodeczno, In 
Byelorussia. Anna Artrichovaky, 
who now lives in Haifa, had fled 
with her husband and daughter 
from the Vilna ghetto In 1943 and 
found refuge in the town, posing aa 
a Christian family. Several times 
when the refugees were accused or 
arrested, Tschogl, who knew their 
real identity, vouched for them. 


By DAVID RICHARDSON 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Distribution of the East 
Jerusalem Arabic dally "Al-Fajr" 
in the West Bank and Gaza Strip 
will resume this morning after the 
military government yesterday 
lifted the ban it Imposed last month. 

The paper's editor. Hanna 
Seniors, was summoned to military 
government headquarters in Belt 
El and informed that distribution of 
the newspaper could be resumed 
"provided the principles of honest 
and accurate journalism were 
maintained." 

The military government 
justified the original order banning 
distribution by alleging that the 
newspaper distorted facts and ex- 
aggerated events, and as such pos-^ 
ed “a danger to security and public 
order." 

The publishers and editors of "Al- 
Fajr" had already submitted a 
brief to the High Court of Justice 
contesting the order on grounds 


that all their copy was submitted to 
the censor before printing and that 
that was the appropriate stage for 
the military government to raise its 
objections. 

"A-Sha’ab”, whose distribution 
was curtailed along with *‘Ai- 
Fajr's," was allowed to resume 
sales in the territories last week. 

Also lifted by the military govern- 
ment yesterday were nearly all 
restrictions imposed collectively on 
Hebron residents after the shooting 
attack on settlers In that city last 
May 2. 

From now on, Hebronites will be 
allowed to traverse the Jordan 
River bridges and host friends and 
relatives in their homes during the 
summer visiting season. 
Telephones have been reconnected, 
and area farmers will again be 
allowed to export their produce to 
neighbouring countries, although 
by special licence. 

The investiagatlon of last 
month's attack is still continuing. 


Flatto denies vote buying; 
tells court of crazies, thieves 


MK Samuel Flatto Sharon yester- 
day told the Jerusalem magistrates 
court that he had never spoken of 
buying votes for the Knesset. 
Money given by Ms party to elec- 
tion day activists was for their work 
and not their votes, he said. 

Flatto Is on trial, together with 
two associates, Jacques Benaudis 
and-Ya'acov Half on, on charges of 
bribery during the 1977 election 
campaign. 

Flatto admitted that "all 'sorts of 
unbalanced people approached us 
with all sorts of proposals, but we 
never took them seriously." 

The Knesset member said two 
sorts of people had surrounded him 
during the campaign: supporters of 
whom he had to beware "lest they 
do silly things, out of misguided 
good intentions;" and others who 
had acted aa “a gang of robbers" 
trying to wring money out of his 
list. 

One woman, Flatto told the court, 
had asked him to buy a flat for her. 
"I told her coldly it would be dif- 
ficult for me to buy everyone who 
worked for our list an apartment." 

Flatto denied promising money to 
a local Dimona list. He said he had 
expected the list to help his party In 
return for his own help later with 
municipal elections. But that,' he 


said, was a normal political deal. 

He said reports that he had 
promised "a six-figure sum" to the' 
Dimona list were absurd. The inten- 
tion had been that this list would un- 
ite with his own list. Talk of his ap- . 
pro aching 10 top members of the 
local list was ridiculous. "I hoped 
for all the 2,000 votes concerned, not 
just 10 votes.” 

Flatto said he regretted the entire 
Dimona effort. The local list had 
been nothing but a "gang of thieves 
and frauds." 

Flatto also denied promising to 
finance the club of a Netanya box- 
er, Joe Sarussl, In return for Ms aid 
during the elections. 

"If Sarussl had succeeded aa a 
boxer he would never have turned 
to me," Flatto said, adding that 
since he had turned Sarussl down, 
the latter had decided to blacken 
him. 

Firmer ' defence minister Ezer 
Weizman, he confirmed, had asked 
him to contribute to Herut election 
funds. But Flatto said he had refus- 
ed. 

He also said he had asked 
Manufacturers Association presi- 
dent Avraham Shavlt to join his list, 
but Shavit had turned down the 
offer as coming too close to the date 
on which lists had to be submitted. 


Jerusalem man kills himself 

Rahamlxn Tvizer, of Jerusalem's Ufe- hut the man reportedly fought 
Katamon quarter, shot himself In them, off, wrenching transfusion 
the chest yesterday and died of his * hibes out of his arm before he was 
injuries in Shaare Zedek Hospital, taken into the operating theatre 
Doctors tried to save Tvizer's where he died. (Ittm) 


SEASONAL SALE 

Discounts on 

AH Garden Line Products 

AsMod: 4 Rogozin St. 

Td Am: 39 Itzhak Sadch St. 

Td-Avn: 44 Petacfa Tikra Rd. 

Jerusalem: 210 Jaffa Rd. 

Haifa: Cbeckpost/Acco Rd. 

Unban le-Zroo: 100 Herd St. 

Herdiya: 78 Sokolov St- 

Beit She’ an ; 

school strike ; 
called off 

Jerusalem Post Staff 

The Beit She 'an parents com- 
mittee yesterday ended their one- 
day strike of the town’s schools and 
kindergartens following talks with 
Education Minister deputy 
director-general Mordechai Rafeld. 

The parents called the strike, 
which affected about 5,000 pupils, to 
protest cuts In the town's subsidized 
school meals programme. A 
ministry spokesman said the strike 
has been cancelled to give the 
ministry a chance to study the com- 
plaints raised by parents against 
the municipal education system. ' 

The parents had Intended to keep 
the schools shut today and 
tomorrow. ! 

Before the strike was settled, -a 
ministry spokesman said the meals 
programme will end the current 
year with a projected 18800,000 
deficit — in large measure due to 
“maladministration” by the local 
council. 

The ministry charged that the 
council did not exact adequate 
payments from parents, charging 
far less than ministry recommen- 
dations. The ministry pointed out 
that the November 1979 State 
Comptroller's report took Belt 
She’ an' s council to task for poor ad- 
ministration of the school meals 
programme. 

The Beit She 'an parents said 
yesterday that the proposed 70 per 
cent cut in the school meals budget 
will enable only some 30 per cent of 
the development town's pupils to 
enjoy free or heavily subsidized 
meals. 

Importers getting 
deposits returned 

The mandatory sums deposited 
by importers In the last two months 
of 1979 as an inflation-fighting ‘ 
measure are being returned to 
them as of yesterday, the 
Treasury's accountant-general has 
announced. 

In most cases, the money was 
transferred directly to the im- 
porters' bank accounts, according 
to Instructions they gave at the time 
of deposit. However, if the Instruc- 
tions were unclear, this will be im- 
possible, and importers- who do not 
receive their money should apply in 
writing, enclosing photocopies of 
the import and deposit papers. 


Babin supporters upset at Urim ads 


*“ ■ By SARAH HONKr • ’ 

Post Political Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Leading figures in 
the camp of former prime minister 
Yitzhak Rabin yesterday expressed 
displeasure at the publication on 
the weekend of another series of 
pro-Rabin ads by the Urim group. 

The ad has raised temperatures 
in the Labour Parly and especially 
among supporters of party chair- 
man Shimon Peres, some of whom 
are demanding an all out campaign 
against Rabin. However, Perea is 
being counselled by his confidantes 
not to overreact. It now appears 
that his side will attempt to play 
down the ads and the results of the 
latest Mina Zemach opinion poll 
which Indicate another increase in 
Rabin’s popularity and a further 
drop in that of Peres. 

The ads, which feature the results 
of the polls to be published in the 
"Monitin” monthly .soon, were run 
by the pro-Rabin Urim group, 
which is uot officially part, of 
Labour. A previous ad by Urim 
several weeks ago drew a strong 
response from the Peres side and 
resulted in a castigation by the par- 
ty Political Bureau, with Peres 
threatening to resign the Labour 
leadership If the ad was not 
censured. 

The Rabin camp had seen the 
previous ad as counterproductive 
and regards the latest one much in 
the same light. Rabin’s strategy 
now is to engage in quiet ground 
work in every party branch and put 


r <i£f ! fbe' actual Jhotakrwnj'so as to 
build as much of a political in- 
frastructure as possibble in ad- 
vance of the party convention in 
December. 

Last weekend’s ads therefore are 
regarded with some displeasure as 
they constitute yet another early 
and unwelcome escalation. 

According to the poll results, 
Rabin is at present the most pop- 
ular choice for prime minister, with 
38.7 per cent of tbe public backing 
him, while Prime Minister 
Menahem Begin is preferred by 
23.9 per cent, Peres by 17.5 and 
former defence minister Ezer Weiz- 
man by 12.6 per cent. This is a 9.4 
per cent increase for Rabin over 
last month's poll and a nearly 3 per 
cent increase for Begin. Perea 
dropped by 7.3 per cent and Weiz- 
man by 5.1. 

When Rabin and Peres are direct- 
ly pitted against each other, Rabin 
is favoured by 62.5 per cent as 
against 27.1 per cent for Peres. 
Among voters of tbe Labour Party, 
57.6 want Rabin to be their can- 
didate for prime minister and 38.5 
prefer Peres. 

Many among the Peres camp, es- 
pecially in the Tel Aviv branch, 
consider the publication of the new 
series of ads an act of provocation 
by the Rabin camp, which ought not 
to go unanswered, they say. 
However, those close to Peres 
prefer no action for the time being. 

Peres' supporters are anxious -not 
only about the outcome of tbe 
leadership battle itself, but more so 


Ikbout a possible J-<&'0ricil&Ucm 
which would. result in the Rabllt 
supporters being awarded some of 
the "spoils" in the battle, such as 
positions of power. The more one 
camp gets, the less left for the 
other. As a result many of Peres' 
men are more militant than he 
himself is, those close to him ex- 
plain. • 

Unofficially some Peres backena 
poured cold water on the “nation 5s 
poll mania" and warned against 
putting too much trust in the 
reliability of polls. They added that 
' public opinion is a matter of tren- 
diness and that Rabin is now riding 
a wave which is bound to ebb away. 
Others noted that while Rabin may 
triumph In the opinion polls, Peres 
controls, the real power bases in tbe 
party institutions and it Is these 
which ultimately determine who 
will lead Labour. 

Sources close to Peres, 
meanwhile, rejected charges made 
by members of the Rabin camp to 
the effect that those who support 
Rabin among party activists and 
employees are being threatened 
with dismissal and that others are 
therefore afraid of identifying with 
the Rabin side. The Perea sources 
branded these claims as "bare- 
faced, brazen lies.” 

The Urim group is now seeking 
new members and has begun a con- 
tribution and membership drive. 
The group has also begun dis- 
tributing bumper stickers which 
can already be spotted on the coun- 
try’s highways. 



Austria 
means music, 
song, gaiety 
and tradition 

In Austria, music goes all the way from the 
opera house and concert halls of Vi enn a 
and Salzburg to the small wine houses in 
the villages and holiday resorts. On warm 
summer evenings, you can join the locals in 
a singsong, while comely Austrian girls in 
their native costume serve tasty snacks in 
the best tradition of the Austrian cuisine. 

Details of musical events and other 
possibilities for enjoying an Austrian 
holiday are available at your travel agent 
and offices of Austrian Airlines. 

Austrian National Tourist Office 
1 2 Rehov Tnunpeldor, Tel Aviv, TeL 653535 

AUSTRIAN JURUN£S V 
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16 more executed by 
Iran’s Moslem courts 


TEHERAN (Reuter) At leftist 16 

people have been executed In Iran 
during- the last two days for drug- 
dealing or other offences, accor- 
ding to the official Pars news agen? 
cy. The agency said eight men were 
executed yesterday in Teheran 
after being convicted of drug 
. offences by a revolutionary court 
under Islamic Judge Sadegh 
KhalkhalL 

Khalkhall has been responsible 
for at least 86 executions since 
launching a major anti-narcotics 
drive last month. 

Pars also reported that five peo- 
ple. including two women, were put 
to death in Tabriz yesterday for a 
variety of offences. ' 

..,A ecor ^ n S‘ to newspaper 

Islamic Republic," three people, 
including two women, were ex- 
ecuted on Saturday in SanandaJ. 
Kurdistan. 

All three were alleged to have 
been involved in recent armed 
clashes with go v e rnment forces. 

One of the women was alleged to 
'have used medical Instruments to 
kill three people and to have given a 
fourth a fatal Injection. The other 


woman was charged with planting 
bombs. 

‘ Meanwhile, Foreign Minister 
Sadegh Ghotbzadeh, looking ex- 
hausted after a nine-hour flight in a 
„ private J et, arriv ed home yesterday 
after fils four-day visit to 'Oslo "and 
Stockholm. 

In another development, a senior 
Iranian official arrives in Moscow 
today for economic talks which 
have taken on added Importance 
following the West's trade sanc- 
tions against Iran. 

Economy and Finance Minister 
Reza Sallml is heading a delegation 
to a regular five-day session of the 
joint economic commission set up 
under ' the deposed shah. He is ex- 
pected to meet Semyon Skachkov, 
chairman of the State Committee 
for External Economic Relations 
and architect of the Kremlin's 
foreign aid programme. 

The Russians will clearly be seek- 
ing to increase their Influence in 
Teheran after the decision by the 
U.5. — later followed by the Euro- 
pean Common Market countries — 
to start sanctions against Iran over 
the seven-month holding of the 
American embassy hostages. 


S. African police attack 
praying blacks, newsmen 


SOWETO. South Africa (UPI). — 
Riot police hacked by snarling dogs 
and automatic weapons broke up a 
peaceful prayer meeting yesterday 
held In defiance of a government 
ban on public gatherings to com- 
memorate the fourth anniversary 
of the Soweto riots. 

Prime Minister Pieter Botha said 
the ban on public gatherings of 
more than 10 people announced on 
Friday would be strictly enforced 
by police. 

Police waving riot shields fired 
tear gas Into the crowd of 300 
students sitting In the parking tot of 
the black township's largest 
church, singing hymns and pray- 
ing. 

As the students ran for cover, 
police then fired several tear gas 
canisters into a crowd of foreign 
newsmen and television crews 
covering the meeting. One 
policeman attempted to fire a 
canister Into a car packed with five 
reporters but it bounced off the 


door. He .laughed as the car sped 
away. 

The meeting set for the Regina 
Mundi Cathedral was officially call- 
ed off early yesterday morning in 
compliance with the government 
ban but scores of black youths con- 
tinued to gather throughout the 
day. 

Meanwhile, South African troops 
reportedly pulled oat of southern 
Angola over the weekend after kill- 
ing more than 200 Namibian 
guerrillas in their first Mg cross- 
border raid since 1978. 

By mld ^ afternoooii-on Saturday, 
military spokesman Col. Kobus 
Bosman said "the final phase of 
withdrawal and the operation can 
be considered completed." 

The armoured columns left the 
territory bordering South West 
Afrlca-Namibla loaded down with 
more than 100 tons of war booty 
they captured at the guerrillas' 
main headquarters end 13 smaller 
camps they overran In a surprise 
attack. 


LE MANS. — Marie Thatcher, the 
26 -year-old son of Britain's prime 
minister, escaped injury in a one- 
car accident yesterday during the 
14th hour of the Le Mans 24-hour 
sportscar race. 


TREMORS.. — A series of alight 
earth tremors were felt in t o wn s 
throughout central Italy and In the 
southern and eastern suburbs of 
Rome on Saturday night, police 
said. 



Uncle Ted escorts Courtney Kennedy, 23, the daughter of Ethel 
and the late Robert Kennedy, to her wedding to Jeff Rohe at Holy 
Trinity Church in Washington on Saturday. ( upi telephoto) 


Spain wffl apply to NATO in 1981 


MADRID (AP). — The Spanish 
government will apply for 
membership in NATO in 1981 when 
Its agreement with the U.S. to con- 
tinue American military bases in 
Spain is renewed. Foreign Minister 
Marcelino Oreja said yesterday. 

But he conditioned Spanish entry 
into the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization on guarantees that 
the process continues for Spain's 
entry into the European Common 
Market, now estimated in 1984, and 
on successful negotiations for 
Spanish sovereignty over the 
British crown colony of Gibraltar. 

In an Interview published yester- 


day In the Independent newspaper 
"El Pals," Oreja said Spain could 
be a full NATO member by 1983. 

His remarks appeared aimed, in 
part, at French President Valery 
Giscard D'Estaing's call for a 
“pause" In admitting new 
members to the Common Market. 

Elsewhere In Spain, terrorists 
killed a policeman yesterday in & 
weekend of violence that left 81 
other persons injured, in northern 
Spain. The killing brought to 96 the 
□umber of political ««u»wH naH ^ rm 
in Spain so far thin year, mostly 
blamed on t he Basque separatist 
organization ETA. 


Kampuchean refugees ready to return home 


BANGKOK. — Thai and UN of- 
ficials yesterday prepared to 
repatriate Kampuchean refugees 
willing to return home, despite 
threats by the Phnom Penh govern- 
ment to disrupt the plan, military 
and relief agency sources said. 

But they said the departure of the 
first batch of Kampucheans, 
originally scheduled for today, 
might be delayed for one or two 
days to allow officials of the UN 
High Commission for Refugees 
(UNHCR) to question the refugees. 

The Vietnamese-backed Kam- 
puchean regime of President Heng 


.trla- 


Samrtn denounced the r< 

Hon plan, saying that Khmer' 
guerrillas were among the refugees 
and were being sent back to fight Its 
forces.. . 

In a related development, China 
yesterday charged Vietnam with 
continuing armed provocations on 
the two countries' borders that in- 
cluded killing cattle. The disclosure 
follows a Chinese Foreign Ministry 
statement on Saturday that there is 
"no possibility” that talks between 
China and Vietnam on bettering 
their relations will resume in the 
□ear future. (Reuter, UPI). 


OAU to discuss 
Polisario status 

NAIROBI (Reuter). — The issue of 
recognition for the Western 
Saharan Polisario Front, firmly op- 
posed by Morocco, Is expected to 
dominate the annual Organization 
of African Unity (OAU) meeting 
which starts this week In the Sierra 
Leone capital of Freetown. 

The meeting is also expected to 
urge intensification of the. guerrilla 
war being waged against South 
African rule In Namibia (South 
West Africa). 

The OAU council of ministers 
meeting starting on Wednesday is 
to be followed by a summit at the 
beginning' of July. 

Morocco, which administers the 
Western Sahara, Is trying to stop 
the 50-nation organization from 
recognizing the republic proclaim 
ed by the Algerian-backed Polisario 
guerrillas. 

The Polisario Front said yester- 
day that they shot down a Ui. 
m ade helicopter and inflicted 
heavy losses on Moroccan troops in 
Southern Morocco and the 
phosphate-rich Western Sahara last 
week. 


Ex~CIA agent may 
tell M.E. secrets 

WASHINGTON (AP). — A former 
Central Intelligence Agency agent 
in the Middle East Is reportedly 
proceeding with plans to publish a 
book about his experiences, without 
.CIA approval. 

Wilbur Eveland, who says he was 
the late CIA director Allen Dulles' 
main operative In the Middle East 
in the late 1950s, plans to have the 
book published despite CIA hints it 
may sue, ‘The Washington Post" 
said yesterday. 

Eveland was quoted as having 
said he has tried to reach an agree- 
ment with the agency over publica- 
tion and was forced to decide 
either scrap the book or — as I've 
done — proceed with Its 
publication." 


Assassination plot 
alleged in Indonesia 

JAKARTA (UPI). — A plot to 
assassinate President Suharto and 
75 other Indonesian leaden has 
been unearthed by the nation's top 
security officials, sources said 
yesterday. 

Overthrow of the Suharto ad- 
ministration was linked with some 
50 retired generals and former high 
officials who had presented a peti- 
tion to parliament charging the 
government with corruption, the 
sources said. 


Paris protests invasion of mission 

Liberians grab Tolbert’s son 
from French embassy 


PARIS. — France strongly 
protested to Liberia yesterday 
about the arrest inside the French 
ambassador’s residence in 
Monrovia of the sen of assassinated 
president William Tolbert. 

A French Foreign Ministry state- 
ment called Saturday’s action by 
Liberian soldiers a "blatant and un- 
acceptable violation of the status of 
diplomatic missions and Inter- 
national customs," 

It said a number of soldiers broke 
into the residence when toe am- 
bassador was out The residence Is 
part of the French embassy, 

"They then took hold of A*B. 
Tolbert, son of the late Liberian 
president, who was in the 
residence." 

The Foreign Ministry said 
Tolbert called at the French Em-' 
bassy to ask for help shortly after 
the military coup which toppled his 
tether’s government last April. 

' The younger Tolbert disappeared 
after the coup in which his tether 
was killed. There was no indication 
of his whereabouts until Saturday's 
arrest. 



or 




Officials of the new govern 
headed by army Master Sgf' 

Samuel Doe, which executed '% 
high-ranking officials of the Toli*r ' 
regime following the coup, had — '■ 
nounced that Adolphus Tolbert 1 
taken flight and was being song 
Tolbert was granted asylum « 
the embassy "because of the ex 
treme seriousness of toe aituatloi 
in Monrovia and eviden . 
humanitarian reasons, 4 * an em 
bassy spokesman said. „,,pf 

The son of the totepresidem hag?' ' § 

been chairman of the Houa ‘ . m 

Foreign Affairs Committee In th.pf' 1 " 
Liberian Congress. Although - g***ffJ* 


held no executive post in hi 
father’s government, man: 
Liberians regarded him at a ajar 
bol of abuse of power and prlvfleg 
by the Tolbert regime. 

No diplomatic personnel were e 
the embassy when the arrest ot 
curred. Diplomatic sources sal 
Tolbert waa reportedly taken to 
military camp and that French an 
bassador Louis Dollot was told ft 
would receive the bedbfit of "du 
process." but that "the law wl 
take its course." (Reuter, UPI) 


* 




France protests UK troops on islands 


PORT VILA, New Hebrides 
(Reuter) . —.France has delivered a 
strong protest to Britain over toe 
arrival of a British military force in 
the New Hebrides, according to 
authoritative sources in the capital 
of the South Pacific island chain. 

A protest letter has bean 
delivered to the British resident 
commissioner, Andrew Stuart, by 
his French counterpart, Jean- 
Jacques Robert, on the Instructions 
of the French minister for external 
territories , Paul Dijoud, the sources 
said. The New Hebrides are rul- 
ed jointly by the French - and 


British. 

Britain dispatched 200 marines 
its Pacific territory at Ne 
Hebrides Chief Minister Walt 
Llnl's request to. help him quell tl 
separatist rebellion on Esplrl 
Santo Island, some 250 km. to t) 
north. 

But sources said the Frei 
letter warns that France will vi» 
any deployment of the British for 
outside toe capital as a unllatet 
action and a breach of the 18 
protocol, one of the main guidelln 
under which the two countries ha 
ruled the islands for 74 years. 




Carter, Reagan neck and neck in poll 


NEW YORK (AP). — Jimmy 
Carter and Ronald Reagan are in a 
tie for the race to the White House, 
but John Anderson is picking up 
some support, according to a new 
poll. 

"Newsweek" magazine said on 
Saturday that 40 per cent of 1,080 
registered voters surveyed in the 
first week in June supported 
Reagan while 86 per cent preferred 
President Carter, and 19 per cent 
favoured Anderson. 

When Anderson was not Included 
in the polling, Reagan led Carter 40 
to 43 per cent. 

A statistical margin of error of 


four points either, way translat 
the figures into a virtual t 
between Carter, the ti 
Democratic candidate, ai 
Reagan, the top Republican. And' 
son', an Illinois congressman, 
running Independently. 

The poll, conducted by the Gall ’ 
organization, showed Reagt 
leading Carter and Anderson in t 
South, West and East, and trail! 
slightly in the Midwest 

The magazine said less than hi 
the Democrats surveyed fe 
Senator Edward Kennedy shou 
withdraw from the race for the 
party's presidential nomlnatlo 
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services 
in Jerusalem 

by Barbara Eskfir 



DON'T MISS 

IMPORTANT 

MESSAGES! 

If you have no phone or if you 
work from home and can't sit by 
the phone all day and wait for 
messages. I’ve got great news for 
you! The Phone Message Centre 
is a personal answering and mall 
service which will take all your 
messages for you, and has a 
P.O.B. where they will collect 
your mall, all for a minimal fee. 
They also have offices for rent on 
an hourly basis, plus office ser- 
vices. Located 15 King George St, 
Tel. 223498.. 

ORIGINAL ISRAELI 
FASHIONS 

It doesn't cost any more to shop in 
the luxury and comfort of Betty 
Perkal’s in the shopping arcade of 
the Hilton Hotel. Betty Perkal 
features beautiful clothes and 
swimwear by top Israeli 
designers. If you're returning 
home, keep the memory of Israel 
alive with stunning ethnic Israeli 
fashions. And for those who live 
here, get into summer with Betty 
Perkal *s exclusive fashions at the 
most reasonable prices. Tel. 
536151/3127. Open 9 a.m. — 9 p.m.. 
Sat. after Shabbat till 10 p.m. Visit 
her other location Betty Too, op- 
posite the Bezalel School. 

DESIGNER 
CLOTHES FOR KIDS 

You won't believe it! At Undj 
Loo, they design all their own 
unique children's dotting. However, 
because they also manufacture 
them, prices are lower than most 
children's wear shops in the city! 
Undy Loo’s staff erf professional 
designers and manufacturers take 
pride in combining beauty with 
quality. And we all know how im- 
portant quality la in clothes for our 
active children! Llndy Loo also 
carries toys, games and other 
great stuff that'll thrill you and 
your child. Located on the ground 
floor of the French Hill Shopping 
Centre. New location — corner of 
Dorot Rishonlm and Ben Yehuda. 
Tel. 234006. 

LIGHT CP YOUR 
HOME... 

... with beautiful lamps and 
lampshades from Stern on Straus 
St Stem's have the largest selec- 
tion of unique light fixtures in 
Jerusalem. You can choose from 
ultra modem designs or more 
conservative, to suit your taste 
and home decor. You will find a 
variety for every room in your 
house, in stainless steel, crystal 
and plastic. Including ornamental 
garden and balcony lights. At A. ■ 
Stem you can really light up your 
home... beautifully. You'll find 
them at 16 , Straus SL. Tel. 240560. 


A HEALTHY 
THIRST QUENCHER 

Now that the hot weather has 
arrived, why not stock up on our 
variety of natural fruit Juices? 
Choose from Apple, Pear, Black 
Currant, Sour Cherry, and Plum. 
All Llndavia juices from 10-20% 
off till June 22. 

Friendly Service, a well displayed 
wide choice of natural products 
make the American Israel Health 
Food Store one of the most plea- 
sant stores in Israel In which to 
shop. Terumot, Maasarot, and 
Shmlta strictly observed. 
Shop in olr conditioned comfort. 
Open all day for your convenience 
8-7.30 p.m. 

AMERICAN ISRAEL HEALTH 
FOODS, 78 Jaffa Rd. 02-249081. 

NO CARS 
FOR SALE... 

But all your car's needs and 
courteous service can be found at 
Solomon’s Auto Accessories. 
You'll find white outside covers, 1 
seat covers, tens, sunshlelds and 
wax for heat and sun protection, 
or burglar alarms for protection 
against theft. Outfit your car com- 
pletely at Solomon’s Anto and 
Goldenberg’s -Car Radio and 
Antenna shops both at 24 Agron, 
across from Independence Park 
near American Consulate. TeL 
248925 

QUALITY AND CHIC 
IN LEATHER 

For the latest, choicest fashions in 
leather, the place to go is Danaya. 
Danaya, located at the Hilton 
■Hotel and in the centre of town at 
23 Hlllel St., the shopping m«n 
adjacent to the Jerusalem Tower 
Hotel, carries a complete line of 
suede "and leatherwear for men 
and women. The standard of 
■quality at Danaya is so high that 
If the slightest imperfection is 
found, it is immediately sent back 
to the factory. Tourists and 
diplomatic staff are entitled to 
duty-free price savings of 30% ! 
Come In to Danaya today — they 
tailor to the most discriminating 
&ates: Tel. 536151/Ext. 3242. 

YES WE CAN 

■ "Yes- we can" Is Insty-Prlnta' 
motto and It simply means this; 
testy -Prints can print anything 
while you wait as long a a it’s 
camera-ready — meaning you 
have an original. You can design 
your own invitations, or per- 
sonalized memo pads or 
stationery. All of this is cheaper 
than what you would be charged 
by a regular printer. They do 
everything, letterhe&da with 
matching envelopes, flyers, 
business cards which come with a 
free holder and more. "Yes We 
Can" Is their motto and it’s true! 
Insty Prints is located at 26 King 
George. Tel. 224575.- open daily 
except Fridays. 


SAVE MONEY ON 
FOOD 

In these hard economic times, we 
are all looking for bargains. Well, 
search no more! Cbeapmarket 
sells quality food products, frozen 
kosher meats, canned goods, 
cosmetics and cleaning products, 
all at a tremendous 30% saving. 
There is even free home delivery 
for purchases above IS800. Stock 
up on everything you need at 
Cheap market, and save a lot of 
money, they have a large, free 
parking lot for your convenience. 
Cheapmarket is located in the 
GIvat Shaul Industrial Area — at 
the end of the No. 11 bus line — in 
the continuation of Angel Bakery 
road. 


AN EXPERIENCE 
IN ELEGANCE 

Located in the shopping arcade of 
the King David Hotel, is Georg 
Jensen. Georg Jensen, Israel, is a 
beautiful link in the chain of Inter- 
national Georg Jensen shops. 
Israelis: Now you can buy 
selected pieces from Jensen's 
magnificent Koata/Boda crystal 
and glass collection. Don’t miss 
this fabulous opportunity! 
Tourists: The Jensen collection 
includes exquisite Georg Jensen 
silver and jewelry, Kosta/Boda 
and Orrefora crystal and glass, 
and Royal Copenhagen porcel ain. 
All of this can be yours at Incredi- 
ble duty-free prices, which means 
savings of 85% or more cn 
suggested U.S.A. retail prices! 
Georg Jensen — an experience in 
elegance. Tel. 221111 ext. 

THE BLUE BAY 
HAS IT ALL 

Get away from weekend crowds 
on your vacation this year! The 
Blue Bay Resort Hotel, Netanya's 
newest, most beautiful beachfront 
hotel has everything to offer. Out- 
door activities Include horseback 
riding, archery, windsurfing or 
swimming at their Olympic size 
pool or bn the adjacent beach.* 
After a gourmet dinner in their 
dining room in the evening, awing 
at the Blue- Bay's famous disco. 
From June 15-July lfl the Blue 
Bay offera you a special deal, 5 
days for the price of 4 (excluding 
' weekends)! And for less than 5 
days the regular price — $17 bed 
and breakfast (IL800) + VAT. 
Call Mr, Rack for reservations, 
mention that you 6aw.lt in this, 
column for that special deal! 
Phone 053-37131 

FOR YOUB INFO. 

If you are interested in having 
Stour product or business featured* 
in this wee&ty column, contact 
Barbara at 02-818718. 


Scientists who developed it warn: 

World is forgetting horrors of atom bomb’ 

' ~ - *■' — ™ : " For* 28 months^.- mttitarg? • : V l " ?.:? ' 

civilian. ^scientists woxkad Us clear tfe 


LOS ALAMOS, New Mexico (AP). 

' Scientists » who developed . the 
atom bomb during World War II 
.fear the world fa forgetting the 
awesome capabilities of nuclear 
weapons. 

Gathered for a reunion over the 
weekend at the once-secret city 
where much of the research took 
place, participants in the Manhat- 
tan project recalled without any ap- 
parent regret the events that led to 
the explosion of the first atomic 
device and the dropping of bombs 
on the Japanese cities of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. 

But they warned against the use 
of such weapons in future conflicts. 

Norris Bradbury, deputy, director 
of the project, said on Saturday he 
believes Scientists build bomba not 
to kill people but to bring them to 
the conference table. 

When the Manhattan project waa 
begun In 1943, It was feared that the 
Germans would complete work 
before the allies on a deadly, 
atomic weapon. 

The project scientists, secreted 
on a remote plateau, in northern 
New Mexico, worked with an in- 
tense feeling of excitement and 
dedication, those at the reunion 
said. 


feverishly on the government reser- 
vation. The project culminated In 
the detonation of the first atomic 
device at Trinity Site in southern 
New Mexico on July id, 1945, and 
the dropping of 'the “little, boy" and 
"fat man’’ bomba oh Japan leu 
than a month later. 

The scientists warned that forget- 
ting what these weapons can do can 
lead to disaster. Bradbury said he 
would like to require every high 
school senior to look at pictures of 
the destruction of Nagasaki and 
Hiroshima. 

Harold Agnew, second director of 
the Los Alamos scientific 
laboratory and a self-described 
"young Turk" on the project, said 
he would have world leaden watch 
the detonation of a nuclear weapon. 

He said one of Ha major concerns 
is that soon "there will not be a 
single leader of a major power who 
has witnessed a nuclear explosion. 
"When that happens, then the 
balance of terror we have now will 
go away. And when that happens, 
well be In real trouble.” 

Bradbury considers nuclear 
weapons a deterrent, but one that 
cannot he used in the modern 


"clear vto can’t use 
them. We can't liae It in Iran. How 
many people are you going to kill 
for 60 hostages?" he said, referring 
to the 53 Americans held since 
November by Iranian militants. 

Bradbury, Agnew and the latest 
director, Donald Kerr, say that 
over the years the laboratory has 
changed emphasis from pure 
weapons research and development 
to work that includes energy and 
medicine. Leu than half the work 
at the lab ia now devoted to 


weapons, Kerr a&ldral 1 
pecta'lt to remaih hn; 


ment in a laboratory m 
register: "Aren’t you. 
the Manhattan project? 
his head. 

"That g eneration d idn’t 
Manhattan project 
they be right now if the 
had been first in 1948, or 
had had it?... You cant 
country that nature . 
atomic bomb possible." 


Australia to review Olympics participation 


SYDNEY (Rsuter) . — The Federal 
Executive of the Australian Olym- 
pic Federation will review its deci- 
sion to send an Australian team to 
the Moscow Olympics, AOF presi- 
dent Syd Grange said In Sydney 
yesterday. 

This follows a letter received 
from Prime Minister Malcolm 
Fraser repeating Ms request that 
the AOF boycott the 1980 Games 
because of the Soviet military in- 
tervention In Afghanistan, Grange 
said. 

In his letter, Fraser said 
Australia was virtually alone In 
Southeast Asia in deciding not to 
boycott the Olympics. 

r 


On May 23, the AOF executive 
voted 6-6 In favour of sending a 
team to Moscow. Since then some 
major members of the team have 
withdrawn, hut at least 126 com- 
petitors of the original 218 remain 
willing to compete: 
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$ Off-the-beaterirtrack 

Tours Guided In English by the Society for the Protection of Nature in 

Popular- priced trips, suitable for individuals or famiNea Expsribte^j 
cad guides explain the natural and human history of the area end" 
reveal hidden pieces of fascinating beauty and interest. AH our nips 
involve at least a few hours of hiking. 

June 23 (Motif E/13Q. JERUSALEM HILLS FOR GOOD HIKERS. Mevo Betar.i 
Nahal Hema'aYsnot Nahal Rahim. Hither Tza'mflm. Yad Kennedy. Moshev> ‘agy 
Aminadav, Public transport. ' ’ w/V; 

June 23-29. SEVEN DAY SINAI SAFARI, High mountain region (Santa) and 1 
Sharm. 

June 27-28. E/137. GALILEE WEEKEND. Hike in scenic Nahal Am mud. Rowing 
water. Come by car. Sleep at Har Moron F.S.C. 

For details and registration for these and other tripe, contact dteaffices of the 
Society for the Protection of Nature in Israel: 

Tel Aviv: 4 Hash feta St (near the Central Bus Station), 03-335063/5. y 

Jerusalem: 13 Helena Hamalka St (courtyard of the Ministry of .];• 
Agriculture], 02-222357 

Haifa: 8 HenUrya St. 04-611448. - • 



CUP AND SAVE 
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23 Rehov Shamsi, 
Downtown, Jerusalem 
Tel. 02-231 574 

BARGAIN 

PRICES 

Special Summer 
OFFER 

SEAT COVERS 
IL785 

CAR COVERS 
IL1.880 

... And Big Savings on all 
types of Auto Accessories 




FREE GIFT* 

Steering Wheel Cover 

WHU purchase el mii cow or car cow ^ 
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14 School game (5) 
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It Doubtful strength ? {&) 
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21 Prince linked with a time- 
keeper <8! . 
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or One Brief 
Ihining Moment — 
t Balanced Budget 




- Still balanced, though definitely not 
• - •*£. ’partisan and <me full month late, the 
?0Hph |S -P a g® "Budget of the U.S. Gov- 
' foment' Fiscal 1981” last week be- 
r -‘T'jneofficial. Or rather. Version No. 4 
• -V (the first two were presented by 
v:'b White House; the third, the prod- 
/t of the Congressional budget pro- 
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^ - ss, was voted down last month.) 
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/Impelled by the leadership’s holding 
Sstage sensitive-1980 spending meas- 
v es, and with at least one eye on the 
’ .'Afters back home, senators and repre- 
, . 'ntatives- praised themselves for 
■y. .’/eir discipline, and passed a $613.6 
: r:, ; :Uion compromise budget for 1980 
* (iy sli^itly different from the version 
tndemnedby President Carter as too 
■ : „ , serous for defense and too harsh on 
4 "j octal programs. (White House and 
" f "- iy^ngress sdU at odds, page 4.) No one 
" .is jpects Versions No. 5 and 6 (under 
' c. jo Congressional budget process, two 
V. ' votes are due before Sept. 30) to 
, . ‘ t ;r ^tiect the same discipline. 

’ ; fa the House, where party agree- 
s ioit is rarer than fiscal restraint, Re- 
tMlri hnrtl. .iblicans labelled the budget a Demo- 
■u ilrCK^tic document and a campaign 
sue^In Seattle, Mr. Carter — the 
. ' ’* - * rst Democratic President to run for 

. _ rr . : \ ‘ i ^election during an official recession- 
- tried to reassure anxious mayors 
' ■ r .. . . l:: jtha promise of new help to tax-poor 

‘ Sties if unemployment rises. 

... ;ff That was before the nation’s indus- 
. X; ial production was reported to have 
"j 'topped 2.1 percent in May, for the 
- e Jj urth straight monthly decline; dura- 
’ -• v goods, such as refrigerators and 
• • ': >.irs, were down 18.8 percent from a 
' : r - ■••- ‘aa r ago, and sales of new homes at 
1 • * lowest level in 14 years. With the 
'tommerce Department advising that 
' jslness intends to boost capital 
* ,J 'lending this year by a barely tangible 

— percent, pressure to stimulate the 

Eonomy out of its slough — whether 
irough the Repu b licans’ pr eferred in- 


only seeking “a piece of bone that they 
could throw to us and keep us busy.” 

In Washington, Secretary .of State 1 
Edmund S. Muskie said the Palestin- 
ian organization could join the peace 
ta lks if it renounced its commitment to 
destroy Israel. "The ball is in the 
PJLO.’s court,” be said. “How do you 
expect Israel to deal with a group that 
is bent on its destruction?” 

But Mr. Muskie avoided criticizing 
the Europeans. Their declaration 
won’t disturb the Camp David talks on 
Palestinian autonomy, he said. The 
talks, suspended by Egypt to under- 
score disagreements over the status of 
Jerusalem and Israeli security de- 
mands, will resume July 2 in Washing- 
ton. King Hussein of Jordan,- who has 
declined to alter the autonomy negoti- 
ations, also visits Washington, this 
. week. But there was little expectation 
that he would join the talks. 

The Europeans, while moving closer 
to the Arabs on the Palestinian issue, 
were unusually blunt in deploring the 
“intolerable burden” placed on them 
by last week’s price increases by Mid- 
dle E aste r n and other oil suppliers. 
These were “unjustified and unaccept- 
able,” French President Val6ry Gis- 
card d’Eataing said, while H elm ut 
Schmidt, the West German Chancel- 
lor, charged that oil costs were “im- 
: poverishing" developing countries. 

Leaders of the four largest Euro- 
pean countries wifi return to Venice on 
Sunday to meet with President Carter, 
Canadian- Prime Minister Pierre El- 
liott Trudeau and Japanese delegates. 
Smoothing the way somewhat for that 
conference, last week’s European dec- 
larations echoed Washington’s stand 
on Afghanistan, denouncing “intensi- 
fied Soviet military operations.” 


While most of the shouting on Capi- 
tol HOI may be over, the debate is 
likely to continue In other forums. 
Ronald Reagan, for one, says he op- 
poses both registration and the draft; 
he may well attempt to turn the issue - 
into an appeal to young voters and 
their parents. 

At the same time, suits have been 
threatened over the fact that young 
women wouldn’t be required to regis- 
ter as well. President Carter has been 
waiting since January for such Con- 
gressional approval, but the Congress 
wouldn’t even consider that notion; 
some legal authorities consider such 
exclusion unconstitutional and say 
tbey’figotocourt. ■ 

The registration legislation now 
goes back to the House of Representa- 
tives for what is expected to be a brief 
stopover on its way to the President’s 
desk. Under the measure, -an esti- 
mated 4 million young men — those 
bora in 1960 and 1961 — would be re- 
quired to register at post offices, possi- 
bly as early as July. Officials stressed 
that participation won’t be optional. 
Failure to register is a felony that 
carries a maximum penalty of up to 
five years in prison and a $10,000 fine. 

Congress suspended the draft in 
1971, and President Ford did away 
with registration in 1975, putting the 
Selective Service System in what he 
called “deep standby.” From the 
start, some Congressional critics op- 
posed Mr. Carter’s proposal as a step 
toward resumption of the draft, an ex- 
pensive and ineffective bit of election- 
year bravado intended for consump- 
tion in Moscow. Some proponents 
argued that registration would save 
valuable time if the draft were ever re- 
sumed; others s up ported the proposal 
because they hoped it would lead to a 
resumption of the draft. 


Time Calls the Tune 
In Albany Windup 


Who’s to Succeed 
Japan’s Ohira? 


First, tiie Japanese Government 
fell, and last week so did its leader. 

Prime Minister Masayoshi Ohira, 
70, was hospitalized with heart trouble 
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ament of tax cuts or the Democratic 
-- ngressional majority’s traditional 
i of Jobs spending — is building. 

M As tor the interest rates the Admin- 
ration used to insure a recession -it 
.xoned would reduce inflation — 
.'eitfch the President’s Council on Wage 
d Price Stability acknowledged last 
*k te unlikely to come down rapidly 
a 10 percent underlying rate — 
m* *** a^ederal Reserve made its second 
two weeks in the key rate it 
banks for loans. International 
marketeers read that as exr 
what it was: a measure of Wash- 
gton’s concern about the unexpected 
verity of the slide. Gold edged back 
er $600, and the dollar, as one New 



. nt trader put it, “collapsed. 
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Europe Gives the 
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1 *j. Refusing to bow to United States dis- 
j p'pqjroval, Western Europe came close 

• ■" ,- *• formal recognition of the Palestine 

■' ?«be rattan Organization last week, 
.'"pmmm Market leaders, guarded 

- « gainst Italian terrorists by 8,000 se- 
. - I -firity men, met on a Venetian island, 

9 ' -tsued a broadside against-lsraell polir 

. ’ ,es and said the P.L.O. “will have to 
r ’ . associated •with the negotiations” 
'-** f c^r Israeli- Arab peace. 

^ V As a start, the Europeans said they 
• ould sehd emissaries to contact the 
arties, presumably including the . 
Palestinian organization. They also 
filled for Palestinian “self-determi- 
ation,” criticized Israeli settlements 
.. :Vi the West Bank and Gaza arid said 

- ,:<■» Common Market countries “will 
v '« accept any unilateral initiative to 

. Hange the status” of Jerusalem, 
f";, -Israeli Foreign Minister Yitzhak 
hamir rejected the declaration. A 
. >• i .L.O, spokesman said it had “some 

• ''positive points” but did hot go far 
nough— officially recognizing his or- 

izatkm and a Palestinian state, 
diplomatically. P:L.O. chief 
‘asir Arafat said the Europeans were 




May 31 two weeks after unexpected 
abstentions by two factions of his feud- 
ing Liberal Democratic Party toppled 
his Government in Parliament. His 
death last week, of a heart attack, de- 
prived the party of a leader in general 
elections Sunday and Japan of a head 
of Government to represe n t it at the 
gathering of “Big Seven” non-Commu- 
nist leaders in Venice the same day. 

The Liberal Democrats, a conserva- 
tive, business-oriented party that pas 
run Japan since 1955, are not expected 
to lose next week’s elections, though 
they may have to take on a coalition 
partner to command a majority of 
Parliament’s 511 seats. In fact, the 
loss of Mr. Ohira may be a gain for 
party unity. It was his refusal to resign 
as Prime Minister last fall, after call- 
ing early elections in which the Liberal 
Democrats lost seats, that infuriated 
rival party leaders and led to his Gov- 
ernment's fall. 

Still, it may take time for the surviv- 
ing faction leaders — Rakuei Tanaka, 
Takeo Fukuda, Taken Mild and Ya- 
suhiro Nakasone — to settle on a suc- 
cessor te Mr. Ohira. They may choose 
a noncontroversial figure such as 
Kiichi Miyazawa, a conservative inde- 
pendent with loose ties to Mr: Ohira, to 
serve as caretaker Prime Minister 
imHi the regular Liberal Democratic 
convention late this year. Or they 
could choose a stronger man right 
away. Candidates are Toshio Kaka- 
sone, a Miki faction member, and Mr. 
Nakasone, the only one of the four sur- 
viving faction 'leaders who has ’not 
been Prime Minister. He favors in- 
creased spending an Japanese de- 
fense. (Defense polilics, page 2.) 


Draft Registration 
Clears the Senate 


• After a failed filibuster and a final 
vote in the Senate last week, it ap- 
peared certain that, like it or not, 
young men would soon be lining up 
again to register for possible induction 
' into thearmed services. 


The Governor and legislative lead- 
ers will claim the credit, but the calen- 
dar and the dock actually p roduced 
the compromises that moved the I960 
session of the New York Legislature 
last week toward a merciful end. After 
six months of bickering — prin c i pally 
over money — the parties to die legis- 
lative process got down to hard trad- 
ing and reached a ^»i cem ents on "»ni^ 
transit and several other issues that 
had defied resolution earlier. 

There also was agreement in New 
York City .last week on a balanced 
budget for the fiscal year banning 
July 1. Tbe City Council and the Board 
‘ of 1 Estimate approved a $1316 Hffitnf ; 
spending planT almost identical to’ 1 
Mayor Koch’s proposal. (Summary, 
page 6.) 

Chief among the Albany compro- 
mises was aid for the Metropolitan 
Transportation Authority. Daring 
long, tough negotiations. Governor 
Carey and key lawmakers put to- 
gether a plan that M.T.A. chairman 
Richard Ravitch said would allow the 
agency to meet most of its $388.6 mil- 
lion deficit and hold fare increases on 
July 1 to 10 cents an the New York City 
transit system and 20 percent on com- 
muter railroads. 

The plan’s main feature was a tax on 
the gross receipts of oil companies 
that d o bu siness In the state. It would 
raise $235 mflHon, with $200 million 
going to the M.T_A. The sticking point 
was the demand of key Republican 
leaders for a guarantee that the tax 
would not be passed on to consumers. 
Governor Carey finally won their sup- 
port with a provision te end the tax 
within 10 days if a court struck down a 
prohibitian against a pass-aloog. 

The plan also called for forg iv eness 
of $100 milEan in M.T.A. debts to the 
state and, to solidify Republican sup- 
port, included $L5 million for freight 
rail subsidies and $5 million lor up- 
stale tra nsp o rt ation systems. 

Other important legislation ap- 
proved last week included : 

•A new, stricter handgun control 
law that restricts jdea bargaining in 
possession cases, requires a minimum 
one-year sentence tor certain viola- 
tors, limits the dis c r etion of judges in 
sentencing those with prior criminal 
records and raises illegal gun sales 
from misdemeanor to felony status. 

• A MU requiring state psychiatric 
hospitals to notify law enforcement of- 
ficials and any potential victims at 
least four weekdays in advance of any 
furlough, discharge or transfer to a 
less secure facility of a person who has 
been judged incompetent te stand trial 
for a crime. Another bill requires that 
judges, rather than doctors, approve 
the conditions of custody in state men- 
tal health faciliti e s of persons found 
not guilty by reason of insanity . 

• Several bills to allow casino gam- 
bling in New York. They were passed 
essentially to keep alive the possibility 
of a constitutional amendment that 
would be submitted to the voters next 
year. The Legislature still must agree 
(Hi locations for casinos and whether 
they would be operated by the state or 
by private concerns. 

Among the important iss u es left nn^ 
resolved were revenue-sharing in- 
creases for the cities, including $70 
million an which New York City’s new, 
balanced budget depends, and in- 
creases in welfare payments. Gover- 
nor Carey has said be will use adminis- 
trative actions to get the $70 million for 
the city. The state’s welfare benefits 
have not been increased since 1974 and 
stand at $258 a month for a family of 
four, not counting allotments for rent. 

Also lost in the end of the session 
Scramble was a bin that -would have 
expanded the services that savings 
banks can provide and increased the 
interest rates; that commercial banks 
may charge on credit cards and some 
types of consumer loans. 
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Europe as the 



More an Idea 
Than a Reality 


By FLORA LEWIS 


.VENICE 

K lVTNG patched together a compromise after their- 
fight over European Community funds. Common 
Market leaders were able to turn outward again 
last week and prepare for European participation 
in the meeting next Sunday of Western leaders. 

Italian Prime Minister Francesco Cossiga, who 
presided in Venice, said they sought to-“reinforce the role of 
Europe in the international context.” French President 
Vatery Giscard d’Estaing, speaking as usual in a somewhat 
different accent, said the meeting showed that “despite dif- 
ficulties, the European Economic Community is emerging 
as an independent, responsible influence in the world.” 

It was another demonstration of the urge for direct 
European presence and involvement in the world’s trouble 
spots. But the care and reticence with which the role was de- 
fined showed that the notion of Europe as an effective third 
fence remains just that, a persistent notion but not a reality. 
Even though their sense of common political interests has 
grown, the Common Market nations lack the structural 
cohesion to play an effective separate role. The Europeans 
have bear repeating, irritably, Henry Kissinger’s 1973 state- 
ment that they had limited themselves to “regional inter- 
ests” hi a world which the United States must view as a 
whole. It rankled then. It rankles more now as they feel the 
pressures of distant conflicts, finding little decisive that 
they can do. 

The French even argue, as they retort to criticism that 
they are wobbly allies, that Mr. Kissinger meant to exclude 
Europe, to Mock its chance of pursuing important interests 
which may diverge from Washington's. There are Germans 
and Britons who also suspect as much. But now Washington 
insists that it .does want more involvement by the allies in 
the many-sided crisis of the West, provided they are sup- - 
portive or complementary rather than competitive and con- 
tradictory. Since nobody has clearly defined what a third 
force woUld do, it is hard to say how it would affect common 
Western interests if one existed. These are theologial debat- 
ing points of international affairs and the times are too tense 
for the authorities to indulge in the luxury of abstractions. 


The overriding issue is East-West relations and its 
meaning for security. No longer does this mean just the 
heavily armed front dividing Europe, the military ratio. 
Europeans are acutely aware that it also means economic 
' and> political stability of other regions, supply routes ancVthe 
How of oa^andTagTaaterialgryigg is ■ aT^rty . 

sumption tfiatTftbrobw’s objecwveFfn Westera 
conquest or direct dominion, fait the acquisition of a docile, 
if independent, productive backyard sufficiently detached 
from United States influence to provide reliable compensa- 
tion for Communist bloc economic failures. This European 
view further su gge sts that the Soviet Union seeks to use its 
frightening military shadow to control vital avenues of sup- 
ply, as the means of forcing that role on Western Europe. 

That is a far more complex, heart-wrenching threat 
than an outright do-or-die ultimatum. One way or another, 
the European governments are seeking ways around it — to 
avoid the traps without provoking more dangerous clashes. 
Elections coming in West Germany, France and the United 
States and tenuous governments elsewhere have compli- 
cated and obscured the task. The Middle East is a prime ex- 
ample. Basically, American and European interests there 
coincide — stability to assure continuing circulation of oil 
and money, security for friendly governments including Is- 
rael and the chance to sell goods that bring the dollars to buy 
oil. But the frustrations of Middle East politics keep tempt- 
ing the Europeans to seeka short cut to these goals. 


Treading Water Beside Camp David Boat 


Japan will watch vote for 
attitudes on defense 


U.S. -Korean bond 
becomes a marriage of 
inconvenience 
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The Europeans’ decision to launch “contacts” with “all 
the parties involved” to see what is possible, to insist that 
the Palestine Liberation Organization be “ associated" with 
future negotiations, and to offer “guarantees on the ground” 
for any settlement, amounts to a declaration that Europe is 
determined to become a major partner in Middle East diplo- 
macy. The United States -managed to persuade them not to 
rock the Camp David boat, but on condition, the Europeans 
insisted, that they must not be left out again. The rivalries 
have led to to recurrent talk of “Euro-Arab dialogue,” 
though it is evident that Europeans can’t solve the conflict of 
Israelis and Palestinians except to the extent that they can 
influence Washington to influence Jerusalem. 

The Europeans do have a presence and a capacity to 
deal with some Arab states that are scarcely on speaking 
terms with the United States. That would be a contribution 
to the West, they argue, not a subversion of American peace- 
making efforts; the argument might be more persuasive if 
they did more to help Egypt’s Anwar el-Sadat break out of 
isolation. Similarly, North-South rations are plagued by 
ambiguities about whether Europe is trying to go its own 
way regardless of America -or whether its show of Western 
pluralism brings added strength. Oddly, in the historical 
context, the fact that European countries were imperial and 
maintain special ties with ex-colonies, the fact that the 
United States had no colonies but as a superpower has inher- 
ited the imperial stigma, has created opportunities for use- 
ful two-ply diplomacy. 

■ But the crucial test for Europe comes in the relation 
with the Soviet Union. Every European country has its 
gamut of opinion, crudely described as ranging from pro-to 
anti-American. More properly, the issues are perceived as 
each country’s welfare and survival and how to assure 
them. German Chancellor Helmut Schixndt’s coming trip to 
Moscow- focuses the questions. Opinion in his country about 
the value and wisdom of his meeting Leonid I. Brezhnev now 
is by no means unanimous. He is being careful about the 
preparation — in Germany, with his European partners 
and, at the Venice meeting next week, with President Carter 
and the other leaders .Moscow has given no sign of flexibil- 
ity on the main topics of Afghanistan and missiles in Europe 
that would enable him to produce-a breakthrough to negotia- 
tion. Mr. Schmidt is aware of the risk that, instead, the 
Kremlin will try to use the visit as a sign of breaking West- 
ern ranks. As one of the greatest beneficiaries of detente. 
Bonn has a lot at stake. It is sure to be a difficult mission. 
Even if it fails, it can have the political advantage of clarify- 
ing questions for the West. But Western answers will neces- 
sarily depend on the United States as well. If negotiation be- 
comes possible, it will be primarily between the Russians 
and the Americans. If confrontation becomes unavoidable, 
it will also be, above all, between Moscow and Washington. 

For years, when tensions were lower, there were vary- 
ing.paths the United States and Western Europe could fake 
without provoking the ultimate question of their continued 
relations. Now there is not so much leeway and European 
leaders know if. The slogan of a “third force” is a holdover 
from the vocabulary of more confident days. Given Eu- 
rope’s internal condition- and its external constraints, the 
slogan has 1 itt le meaning now . The choice is more st a rk. 
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Sheik Ahmed Zald Yamatd 

OPEC Makes 
A Stiff Bow to 
Oil-Price Unity 

The Disorganization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries is small comfort 
to oil consumers. Last week’s price- 
setting meeting of producers in Al- 
giers was exceptionally acrimonious, 
but it ended, in the words of Kuwait's 
oil minister, in "a semblance of unity" 
on price increases. 

The 13 cartel members agreed to an 
Iraqi formula: $ new ceiling of $37 a 
barrel, which is about the price such 
“hawks’* as Libya, Algeria and Ni- 
geria are already charging for their 
oil, in return for an increase of die cur- 
rent benchmark floor price for Saudi 
light crude, from $28 to $32 a barrel. 

Saudi acquiescence was grudging 
and tentative, however, reflecting con- 
cern that any increase would further 
undermine consuming economies hit 
hard by previous OPEC decisions. As 
the meeting broke up. Sheik Ahmed 
Zald Yamani told reporters, “I have 
agreed to nothing. I will not raise my 
prices.** The next day, however, after 
Kuwait, Venezuela, Qatar and Iraq 
had announced $2 increases starting In 
July, the Saudi oil minister began to 
hedge. "I don’t rule out going up by 
some amount, perhaps not the whole 
$4, but maybe a dollar or two," by the 
next meeting in September, be said. 

OPEC will be 20 years old in Novem- 
ber and the Saudis would like to cele- 
brate with a return to price unanimity 
and are banking on market forces to 
help. To that end, for now they will 
continue to produce 9.5 million barrels 
a day, a milHan more than thq£audi^ 
nonn' before July 1979, to keep supply 
in excess of demand. ;' - 

The strategy seems to be working. 
Diplomats in Teheran said last week 
that Iran, which officially charges $36 
a barrel for Its Saudi-like light crude, 
sold two tanker-loads to India for be- 
tween $32 and $33 a barreL 

Khomeini Warns 
Of Internal Strife 

Ayatollah Rubollah Khomeini 
warned Iranians last week that their 
Islamic Republic “could be destroyed 
by those who are onaur side.” 

He should- know. For more than 
seven months, the fate of the Iranian 
revolution, not to mention 53 American 
hostages, has been clouded by the Aya- 
tollah’s refusal to permit the emer- 
gence of a strong central government 
in Teheran. His statement last week 
• reflected concern over continued feud- 
ing between his secular and religious 
supporters. But, as in the past, he re- 
fused to take a side and the dishar- 
mony persisted. 

A rally in Teheran of 30,000 Muja- 
heddin, a movement that calls itself 
both leftist and Islamic, was attacked 
by several thousand stone-throwing 
“Hezbollahi," more pure Partisans of ■ 
God. Police said 300 people were hurt 
and the Mujaheddin said one of their 
members was killed. Earlier, the Ira- 
nian Army’s revolutionary tribunal 
announced that it had uncovered a 
“plot" in a unit assigned to the restive 
Kurdish region and 11 soldiers had 
been arrested. 

The main factions competing for 
power in Teheran are led by the secu- 
lar President, Abolhassan Bani-Sadr. 
and the telamic Republican Party, 
whidfa controls the Parliament. The 
fate of the American hostages is the 
string in their tug of war. Religious 
xenophobes among the Islamic Repub- 
licans have demanded that the hos- 
tages be tried for espionage. Last 
week, however, Mr. Bani-Sadr warned 
that such trials could have “unfore- 
seen consequences” for Iran. Another 
lay politician, former Deputy Prime 
Minister Sadegb Tabataba’i, also said 
be was opposed to trials. Instead, he 
urged that the hostages be freed “as 
soon as passible." 

The Very Same Mr. Clark 

When the American hostages were 
seized Nov. 4, the man President Car- 
ter sent to intercede with the Islamic 
authorities was Ramsey Clark, the 
former United States Attorney Gen- 
eral who, early on, had supported the 
Iranian revolution. Mr. Clark was not 
received in Teheran, This month he 
was, and be headed home last week to 
face possible prosecution for violating 
a Presidential ban on travel to Iran. 

He was also falling smack into a 
political-legal storm stirred up by 
President Carter’s comment, in a 
shirtsleeve news conference on a flight 


to Nebraska, that it was his “inclina- 
tion" to prosecute Mr. Clark and Ms 
“guess" that the Justice Department 
would seek civil or even criminal pen- 
alties against him. The President also 
referred disparagingly to “American 
dissidents” and asserted that' “visits 
by misguided Americans like Clark" 
could only make it harder to gain the 
hostages* release. 

Beyond the questions raised over the 
propriety of the remarks, Mr. Carter 
seemed to undercut his new Secretary 
of State, Edmund S- Muskie, who had 
Indicated just two days earlier that the 
Administration would go easy on Mr. 
Clark and the nine other Americans 
who went with him. The purpose of the 
travel ban, Mr. Muskie said, was to 
saffian! American lives, “not to 
punish people who violate it." 

Attorney General Benjamin R. Civi- 
letti denied that the President’s com- 
ments would prejudice proceedings 
against Mr. Clark. If he is prosecuted, 
that Is. Some legal experts questioned 
the constitutionality of the travel ban, 
winch the Administration based on a _ 
1977 act permitting economic sane-' 
tfons against a foreign country for na- 
tional security reasons.. Constitutional 
lawyers noted that while the United 
States Supreme Court has upheld the 
power- of Hie State Department to 
stamp passports invalid for travel to 
certain countries, it has never said the 
Government can prosecute someone 
for going there anway. 


South Africa Hits 
SWAPO in Angola 

As the United Nations Security 
Council last week was approving a 
resolution cond emning South Africa's 
internal policy of apartheid and its 
“military acts" against neighboring 
states, Pretoria was showing what it 
thought of the United Nations, its 
neighbors and plans for elected black 
majority rule in South-West Africa. 

The white Government disclosed 
that ground troops and aircraft had 
struck deep into Angola to attack 
bases of the South-West Africa Peo- 
ple’s Organization, the guerrilla group 
that has been fighting for nearly 15 
years to end South African control of 
the territory also called Namibia. 

Prime Minister P.W. Botha told 
Parliament that the invaders had de- 
stroyed SWAPO’s operational head- 
quarters, killing more than 200 guerril- 
las while losing 16 of its own men. The 
Invasion, which reportedly lasted two 
or three days, was the most elaborate 
.since oneihMay 1978 which, killed 600 
Macks. In a less dramatic develop- 
ment but one that could have more 
ominous implications fora United Na- 
tions settlement, officials in South- 
West Africa announced plans to form a 
ministerial council of local blacks and 
whites led by a white. 

To dampen protests by South Afri- 
cans against the inequities of their own 
system — and to prevent mass com- 
memoration of tomorrow’s anniver- 
sary of die 1976 Soweto riots in which 
700 blacks died — the Botha Govern- 
ment yesterday banned all political 
meetings of more than 10 people. 

McNamara Retiring 
From World Bank 

Robert S. McNamara, who led the 
international aid community in recog- 
nizing that poor countries need food 
before they need industry, said last 
week that he is leaving the World 
Bank. 

In 12 years as president, he tripled 
the bank’s lending, in inflation-ad- 
justed terms, from less than $1 billion 
in 1968 to $11.5 billion this year. His 
sometimes controversial priorities in- 
cluded rural development and birth 
control in the poorest countries, and 
improvement of health, education. 

nutrition and housing from the bottom 

up. He also channeled funds into a 
search for gas and oil in many of the 
100 developing countries on the bank’s 
$100 billion loan list. With rising 
energy costs creating unmanageable 
burdens, he speeded up project pay- 
ments in a way that will help poor 
countries with their balance-of -pay- 
ment deficitS- 

Mr, McNamara, who will be 65 
years old when he retires next year,' 
went to Washington in 1961 as Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s Secretary of Defense. 
A “whiz kid" manager who bad risen 
to president of the Ford Motor Compa- 
ny, he applied computerized systems 
analysis to reducing waste in defense 
spending. Then the Vietnam war bal- 
looned his budgets and he became a re- 
viled target of antiwar protestors. 

At the bank he has spoken for the 
conscience of the rich nations, stress- 
ing the “social dimension” of develop- 
ment without, however, ’ losing the 
highest ratings for the bank’s bends on 
the money markets. Shifting focus 
from loans for dams and steel mills, he 
argued that it would take years for 
benefits of the Mg projects to filter 
down to burgeoning populations al- 
ready straining food supplies. "Man 
cannot live by G.N.P. alone," he said. 

Possible successors mentioned m 
early speculation Included other for- 
mer Cabinet officers Cyrus Vance, El- 
liott Richardson and William Simon, 
John Turner, a former Canadian Fi- 
nance Minister, and Edward Heath, 
the former British Prime Minister. ' 

Barbara Slavte 
and M2h Freudenheim 



Watch Vote 
For Attitudes 
On Defense 

By HENRY SCOTT STOKES 

TOKYO— The immediate questions as Japan pre- 
pares for elections next Sunday are who will be 
Prime Minister after the death of Masayoshi Ohira 
last week and whether the Liberal Democratic 
parly, which has ruled for 25 years unfettered by 
coalition partners, will have to take one on to hold a 
majority in Parliament. But undercurrents of opin- 
ion on what may be the key issue for Japan in this 
decade — the pace and extent of rearmament— may 
also be brought to the surface by the vote. 

' Japan currently spends less than one percent of its 
trillion-dollar gross national product an the military, 
for below the average for Western industrial powers. 
Even if armed forces pensions and other items nor- 
mally counted in-North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
defense budgets are included, the total comes to Jess 
than 1.5 per cent of G.N.P., as compared to more 
than 5 percent for the United States. 

Those Japanese who argue for higher defense 
spending, including the arms manufacturers, some 
powerful figures in the business world and in the rul- 
ing party and some opposition politicians, say that 
japan is not doing enough to protect itself within the 
framework of a security pact with the United States. ' 
Washington provides Japan with its only strategic 
defense — intercontinental ballistic missiles, Polaris 
submarines and early warning systems. 


Advocates of a bigger contribution say 
should increase its defense budget at least by flnn *** 
in cre ments of 0.1 percent of G-N-P. The money, they 
say, should be spent on conventional weapons ana 
other hardware; mainly military aircraft. They rule 
out expansion of die “Self-Defense Forces, as 
Japan’s 239,000-member armed forces are known, in 
deference to pacifist sentiment dating from Japan’s 
devastating defeat by the United States, its first in 
1 ,500 years of recorded history. 

Steeling for Japan’s Defense 

The chief s up p o r t e r s of a bigger defense budget 
are elderly businessmen, many of whom are finan- 
ciers for the Liberal Democratic Party. They include 
Shigeo Nagano, the 79-year-old head of the Japan 
Cl fflmh”' of Commerce and Industry and a former 
steel magnate, who argues for increasing defense 
spending to at least 2 percent of G.N.P. ; and Hosai ■ 

Hyuga, who is 74, a tycoon from the Kansai and also a 
steelman by background; be has called for national 
conscription to replace the present volunteer army. 

Under Prime Minister Ohira, support for their 
views was not overwhelming among Libera! Demo- 
crats in general or in the powerful bureaucracy, 
from which the party recruits many of its leaders. 
Mr. Ohira and his ally; former Prime Minister Kak- 
oei Tanaka, pointedly snubbed the arms lobby dur- 
ing Mr. Ohira ’s 18-montb tenure. 

Leaders of other Liberal Democratic factions, 
however, such as former Prime Minister Takeo 
Fokuda and, in particular, Yasuhiro Nakasone, a 
populist and an effective orator who is considered a 
possible future Prime Minister, lean toward higher 
defense spending. Among their supporters are al- 
most all of tiie Liberal Democratic right-wing, in- 
eluding the score of former members of the defunct 
parliamentary chib, Seirankai. Meanwhile, Ichiro 
Nakagawa, a hawkish former Seirankai leader, is 
forming his own faction with support from the novel- 
ist-politician, Shin taro Ishihara. 

Another well-known hawk is Hiroomi Kurisu, a for- 
mer chairman of Japan's Joint Chiefs of Staff who 
was fired two years ago for, among other controver- 
sial views, questioning in public the principle of civil- 
ian control of the armed forces. He is running for 
Parliament now as a candidate for the Democratic 
Socialist Party, a moderate opposition group and a 
possible coalition partner for the Liberal Democrats 
If they fell to win a majority alone. 


Mr. Kurisu's campaign has one plank — retro* < £2#' i 
ment. "We have to make our contribution fom -4 r}V ' 
peace,** the former general insists- Hfe decision h'. . 
sun on the Democratic Socialist ticket is suggest > 

It signals a slowly broadening support among tag / 

nese for such policies as increased arms spendS i ^ *+ f \ i'_ 
l egisla tion empowering Ihe armed forces to aer^ 1 U 1 i * 
emergency without prior approval from the 
Minister, wbo is commander in chief under the to* * 

“peace constitution.** and an official secrets «d* , . % 1 

fend off prying journalists and spies — policies tjj \ * 

had minimal support in the last decade even as £y 
United States was withdrawing from Vietnam 4 
Soviet sea and aitpower were expanding in the A 
Fn«u A few years ago, Mr. Kurisu would probay 
have joined the Liberal Democrats. But the Demi .«• • 
cratic Socialists, who broke from the Japan Social* e 1 
Party in 1969, now espouse defense policies that at 
indistinguishable from those of the ruling party. 

The Socialists, the main apposition party, are 1 

theory opposed to defense spending and seek to abi\ ' 
gate the 1960 security pact With the United State 

Bui they, too, appear to have been swept along by [j; 

“defense mood" and Socialist candidates OQ tongt ' 
stress the defense platform in their speeches. Mode • ’ 
ate conservatives, such as Klicbi Miyazawa, also , ' J% . 
possible future Prime Minister, argue that Japq ' 
must share responsibility for maintaining * stab , 
world order. 

Since the Soviet invasion of Af g h a n istan last yeti ° 
the United States has called on Japan to increase d y 
tense spending, but has not said by how much. TL v 

Chinese took a similar position even earlier. During 
visit to Tokyo In late 1978. Deputy Prime Minis* - 

Hsiaoping upset Japanese Socialists by urgfc\ - 1 ‘ ‘ 
rearmament to meet any Soviet threat. The Russuy 
responded with charges of a revival of militarism ‘ 

Japan, the identical accusation made by China vzk .. - 
1972, when the two Oriental powers re-establish;, 
diplomatic relations. X - 1 ... 

In Japan, strong support for Mr. Kurisu’s c*, ; v 
didacy in Tokyo or a surge of interest in Mr. Nafc ,'. . 
sane’s undeclared candicacy for Prime Minist.. . - 
would indicate electoral backing for cautious tea 
mamenf. That suds men could bold power at all si 
Twb a dramatic change in popular attitudes. Twen 
years ago today. So cialist s and Communists stag 
the biggest demonstrations in postwar Japan in 
vain, effort to prevent ratification by Parliament 
the United States-Japan defense treaty. 
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Washington’s Response So Far Has Been Mostly Military 


Soviet Arms, Diplomacy 
Increase Middle East Stress 


The new ttagfrdad-Moscow strains, Administratij 
officials reported, added urgency to reviving tiie 
pended Egyptian-Israeli talks. However, 

Iraq’s preoccupation with Israel-related issues, 
dalists such as Prof. Robert Tucker of Johns 
kins University argue that the ArabJsraeli 
really irrelevant to containment of Soviet power . 
the area. They regard the Soviet threat as more mi 
tary than diplomatic. 


By RICHARD BURT 


WASHINGTON — Although rising oil prices and 
resumption of Palestinian negotiations were at the 
forefront of the Administration’s Middle East 
agenda last week, movement of the Soviet Union into 
the .volatile region remained Washing- 
ton’s most pressing concern. 

The Administration pledge to resist 
Soviet advances presented a formidable 
strategic challenge, diplomatic and 
military planners acknowledge, hut 
there was disagreement among Govern- 
ment and other experts over interpret- 
ing and responding to Moscow’s moves . 

Diplomatically, the Soviet Union has 
never enjoyed much success in the Midr 
die East, and its military adventure in 
Afghanistan has damaged Moscow fuzv 
ther in Arab eyes. Militarily, however, 

Moscow is acquiring a new ability to 
threaten vital Western interests.- Thus, 
Washington’s aim must be to counter 
Soviet military advances while making 
the most of Moscow's latest political 
setbacks. The delicate balance was il- 
lustrated last week when Gen-. Lew 
Allen, the Air Force Chief of Staff, dis- 
closed that F-4 fighters would soon pay 
a 90-day visit to Egypt, a cautious first 
step toward increasing United States 
air power in the region. 

State Department experts stress the 
political dimension, pointing to an ap- 
parent Soviet effort to divert attention 
from Afghanistan by redirecting Arab 
attention to the Palestinian issue. By 
promoting recognition of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization and the status 
of East Jerusalem as "front-burner” 

Issues, Moscow reportedly hopes to 
scuttle the Camp David peace process. Last week, 
however, the Administration was able to announce 
that Egyptian-Israeli talks on Palestinian autonomy 
will resume on July 2 in Washington. 

Since the 1973 Middle East war, when many Arabs 
concluded that Moscow had failed to neutralize 
American support for Israel, Soviet influence has 
suffered. Secretary of State Henry Kissinger’s shut- 
tle diplomacy in the mJd-l$70’s and, later, President 
Carter at Camp David effectively froze Moscow out 
of the Middle Eastern mainstream. 

On the Horn of Africa, after Moscow began sup- 
porting the Ethiopian revolutionary Government In 
-1977, it lost its naval base at Berbers in Somalia: Re- 
cently, Moscow has experienced similar setbacks in 
the Persian Gulf. Over the past decade, it exploited 
tiie Palestinian issue to build strong military ties 
with Iraq, a stern enemy of Israel. Since the 1973 


war, Moscow has shipped an estimated $5 billion In 
arms to Baghdad and made it the primary regional 
rival to Iran before the Shah was deposed. * 

Now, however, Moscow’s ties to Iraq have weak- 
ened. Baghdad, like other Arab ca pit a ls around the 
Gulf, has been alarmed, by Ayatollah Rubollah KbtK 
me ini’s calls for an uprising by Shiite Moslems out- 




side Iran. Shiite unrest would pose a serious threat to 
Iraq’s secular leftist regime. Moscow’s recent at- 
tempts to move closer to Teheran, after failure of the 
United States attempt to rescue the American hos- 
tages, have increased Baghdad’s fears. 

In addition, some experts believe, the Iranian 
revolution left Iraq the pre-eminent regional mili- 
tary power, with a new stake in promoting coopera- 
tion there to protect the Persian Gulf from outside 
(Soviet) intervention. 

Baghda d's long-term intentions are still not clear. 
But the growing Soviet-Iranian ties and the Russian 
invasion of Afghanistan already have led to at least a 
temporary rift with Moscow. Strongly condemning 
the Afghanistan invasion, Iraq has increasingly’ 


turned to the West for arms and civilian technology, 
notably four Italian warships with engines produced 
in the United States. 


cafiy. It has put Russian forces within striking d 
tance of the vital Strait of Hormuz supply route t- 
two-thirds of the world’s oil. By acquiring an evitkK 
capacity to use military force in the Gulf, they argt^ : 
Moscow can afford to lose diplomatic ground ^ 
Washington. By threatening and perhaps occasion " r ~ - 
ally using its forces, it can “blackmal 
Saudi Arabia and other nearby powe^___ 
into following its lead. Later, as tk 
Soviet Upton experiences oil shortag&> Cj 
Pentagon planners would not rule ouT^>- 
Russian military thrust toward ollfiel 
in Iran and the Arabian Peninsula. 

Although 80.000 Soviet troops a 
bogged down in a classic countertnsu 
gency campaign in Afghanistan, Unit; 

States intelligence aides report thaij^ 
additional combat-ready Soviet efiv? 
sions — 120,000 soldiers — have ber<>* : im- 
mobilized in the Soviet TranscaucasU 
At the other end of the Persian Gil' 

Soviet military activity in South Ye 
also has reportedly increased; - wj 
more than 1,000 military advisers the, 
and submarine pens under const w-i 
tfon. The Russian fleet has kept-pg 
with the buildup of American 
power. And officials believe Mosccrti:' 

Slowly acquiring port.facilities in Eti&k 1 * 
pia to replace the loss of Somalia. - . 'll VS|» 
Although the “Carter Doctrine” lit, I, If 
counter the Soviet military present* Uaf 
was unveiled in January, efforts 
create a 100,000-man “rapid depWWytlJ 
meat force” are only now getting undfli^Jz" 
way. (The Air Force -today compJet 
10-day test in the Nevada desert of T 
ers and transports that would 
pate in the force.) a new accord 
Oman provides access to airstrips 
naval ports and a similar agree 
expected soon with Kenya. But the failure of i 
tage rescue attempt appears to have raised'] 
about United States military power in , 
capitals. Moscow has encouraged these, 
spreading rumors that it sabotaged the 
sion by employing secret weapons. 

Whether access to Middle Eastern bases ^4 1 
planned rapid deployment force will be sufficient; 
neutralize Soviet military power there is hot 
puted by the experts. So Is the question nfa 
the Administration’s military plans may^a 
Arab countries, such as Iraq, and thus Impeded! 
made efforts to lessen Moscow’s influences . 

.However, in the debate over .whether, 
poses a military or a political threat to American I , 
terests, both sides are probably right. To protect ijj 
Middle East interests, Washington .will require 
nimble diplomacy and a credible military presence- 
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SEOUL, South Korea — When the United States Em- 
‘ - sy In Seoul needs to converse carefully with a South Ko- 
■a in his or her native tongue, it has to summon an inter- 
net" from the Eighth Army headquarters across town. At 
- moment, it has no one fluent enough to do the job. 

There are about 41,000 Americans living in South Korea, 

rhom 39.000 are uniformed troops, 165 are military advis- 
and 150 ar e diplomats. They all live on bases or in 
rded compounds. They shop at base exchanges and 
- . ted States Government commissaries. They read Pacific 
" • rs and Stripes, the G.I. newspaper, listen to American 
: -.Sic on the armed forces radio station, and watch Ameri- 

•; i televishm an the network's color station. And when their 
'• t xs of one to four years (more is rare) are up, some still 
. 'those gaudy silk jackets with dragons on the sleeves and 
- , -old wartime slogan on the back, “1 know I’m going to 
' tven because I’ve already spent my time in Ml” 

Only a relative handful of Americans in -South Korea 

> nr missio n aries, intelligence experts, teachers and busi- 
-. smen — were living here in 1970. Only a tiny fraction of 
:. se were hare in 1960 and, thus, have long experience with 
, . "special r e latio n s h ip” between the two countries that 
,jan hi the trenches of the Korean War. 

'* One of these Americans said last week he had never 
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South Korean and American soldiers on maneuvers near SeouL 


Americans and South Koreans so estranged. The 
United States now see med to know less, an d to be able to do 
less, than at any time in the postwar period, he said. He saw 
Washington as sitting in a mushy middle, regarded by the 
new crop of ruling generals more as a pest than a friend and 
by many among the new crop of student activists as paying 
only lip service to the cause of human rights. The thin 
strands of American inflnence no longer stretched across 
the chasm that widened in South Korean society during the 
latter years of Park Chung Hee’s rule and deepened with his 
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assassination last October, the American said. Now the 
United States, in his view, had only big levers thaMt couldn't 
pull and little levers that it had pulled too often. 

Last week, after President Choi Kyu Hah, the civilian 
frontman for generals led by Lieut- Gen. Chon Too Hwan, 
hedged promises of a new govern m ent by next June with 
warnings of a prior purge of “degenerative trends” and the ■ 
remark that “it would be a grave error” to break entirely 
with Park policies, the Carter Administration said it was re- 
viewing all United States relations with Seoul. Excluded 
was the one area in which General Chon might show real in- 
terest, Washington’s security commitment to SeouL which 
is based an fears of North Korean aggression. 

While General Chon has shown little fascination with 
diplomatic niceties, he does understand troop movements, 
having used them to establish his supremacy in the aimed 
forces in December. In a ploy that would have been a hang- 
ing offense in any other military command structure, the 
general requisitioned frontline forces from- a command 
under the control of an American general, John A. Wick- 
ham. He was rebuked, but got awaywttb it. 

Upon Korean request, General Wickham last month 
provided some of his troops for internal security duty to 
tame student protests against what the students feared 
would be a thwarting of promised democratic rule. The 
Americans freed Korean special forces to suppress a revolt 
in the southern city of Kwangju. The brutality of the repres- 
sion did not ignite national rebellion, as did similar behavior 
by Syngman Rhee’s forces in 1960, possibly because censor- 
ship of newspapers has prevented most South Koreans from 
knowing about it. But an underground network of students 
and dissidents do know about it, and as they spread the 
word, anti-American feelings grow. 

After the days when the United States simply told Park 
Chung Hee not to kill the captured dissident, Kim Dae Jung, 
and when then-Representative Otto Passman simply told 
the Korean Government to buy American instead of Japa- 
nese rice, it is hard for Koreans to believe that Washington 
could not intervene to keep General Chon from power. 

But tbqy could not. Partly, this was because they were 
dealing with a new cast of characters; the old relationships 
forged in the Korean War had been broken In a purge of 
dozens of elderly generals by General Chon. Similarly, the 
Korean Central Intelligence Agency, which the United 
States helped establish, was instantly without several hun- 
' dred bureau chiefs and operatives, some of whom must have 
been nudes for the Americans. 

The Americans Insist that they have remained plugged 
in and fraternal, but statistics argued to the contrary. In the 
last several years, for example, only a handful- of-* South 
Korea’s military officers have been sent to th»il9ritni<SutfBS ; 
for specialized training, as against np to 2,000 annually dur- 
ing the 1950’s and 60’s. 

After intimations in late 1975 that the United States had 
bqgged President Park’s residence, the Blue House, and 
after Mr. Farit's multimillion-dollar influence-peddling ap- 
paratus in Washington was exposed. United States informa- 
tion officers in Seoul went out of their way to portray the 
American Government as an Innocent bystander in South 
Korean affairs. 

In the past few months, these assertions have gained a 
certain credibility, especially after General Chan's discov- 
ery that he could manipulate his country’s censored press to 
make it appear as though Washington had backed his 
moves. Thus it was that the United States Embassy press 
officer went from newspaper to newspaper in Seoul two 
weeks ago denying that the Carter AAnitdstration knew of 
and approved of the events that led to General Chon’s take- 
over. General Chon’s censors suppressed his demurs. 


MEXICO CITY — Two years ago, Guatemala had just 
held presidential elections which were won by a general who 
promised social reform and a return to civilian rule. By last 
year, the country’s two main opposition leaders had fallen 
victim to right-wing assassination squads and hopes for 
peaceful reform were fastfading. Today, a deeply divided 
Guatemala is caught up in a bloody underground civil war 
which could be the prologue to a leftist revolution. 

Violence last week typified the bloodshed. After uniden- 
tified. gunmen murdered the 15th professor at San Carlos 
University since last February and others tried to kill a stu- 
dent leader, students captured two men allegedly involved 
in the latter crime. One was reportedly tortured until he con- 
fessed that he was a Government agent and then was shot to 
death; the other was doused with gasoline and set on fire. 

The speed of the political disintegration in Guatemala, 
the most populous of Central America’s republics, has taken 
many outsiders, not least the United States, by surprise. A 
battle to the end between left and right, while perhaps not 
jmminwtf , suddenly seems unavoidable: no one is looking 
for a negotiated solution. • a 

Last summer's SamBnist revolution in Nicaragua and 
the mwHmtiwg leftist insurgency in El Salvador have en- 
couraged Guatemala's guerrillas, who have been respansi- 
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Gen. Romeo Lucas Garda 


Other World Events 


Walking Out on Paradise 

Strikes arm’t allowed in the Soviet worker’s paradise, but 
reports circulated in Moscow last week that 70,000 employ- 
ees in the huge automobile factory built by Fiat ait Togliatti- 
grad went out for two days in May. According to one report, 
they were protesting meat and dairy food shortages. In brief 
previous stoppages there, they reportedly woo their de- 
mands. 


Bolivian Coup Again Threatened 

When a drunken palace guard tried to knock down the 
door of Bolivian interim President Lydia Gueiler Tejada’s 
bedroom with a rifle butt last weekend, his commanders 
quickly arrested him and apologized. They apparently 
hoped to subvert Bolivia’s fragile democracy by more deco- 
rous methods. Thwarted in a coup attempt a fortnigh' ago 
by United States pressure, the military demanded the expul- 
sion of the United States Ambassador, Marvin Weissmaa, 
and a one-year postponement of elections scheduled for June 
29. Bolivia’s Congress unanimously rejected the postpone- 
ment and 'so did Mrs. Gueiler. She got her job after 200 peo- 
ple died in fighting after a two-week army coup attempt in 
November. & 

Italian Communist Slide 

Within six hours last week, 318 members of Parliament 
signed a Communist petition ensuring impeachment pro- 
ceedings against Prime Minister Francesco Cossiga. He 
denies he helped warn a friend’s son who then escaped ar- 
rest as a terrorist suspect. Despite the issue, the Commu- 
nists lost ground in regional and municipal elections. Mr. 
Cossiga’s Christian Democrats held their own, and their 
coalition partners, the Socialists, scored gains. 

Afghan Marxists Fight Each Other 

Rival factions of Afghan Marxists reportedly were fight- 
ing nightly gun battles in provincial cities last week and 
President Babrak Karmal was virtually a prisoner of his 
Soviet advisers in his palace in Kabul. Gen. Gol Aka, politi- 
cal chief of the Afghan army, was in Moscow for talks with 
his Soviet counterparts on "further consolidation of close 
cooperation” with the 80.000 Soviet troops in his country. 
Fleeing Soviet reprisals. 40,000 Afghans a month are enter- 
ing Pakistan. The refugee total has passed the million mark 
there, plus 50 ,000 in Iran and 20,000 in India. 


Me lor growing numbers of kidnappings, assassinations and 
ambushes otmilitary pabrol^\Appikrently unable to destroy ’ 
* j *tiid$p«et‘riHaB, : %raiy an^ri^^wing yiggj^t^haye focti^d-l 
- • ’ oh SodaTTbemodratic politicians, union and 
'■ izersrlirofessdrs and student leaders, feut the killings, 
rather than suppressing the opposition, have radicalized 
many moderate groups. 

A similar pattern is apparent in the countryside, where 
the army’s frequent brutality has won sympathy and sup- 

* port for the guerrillas among the previously apolitical In- 
dian peasantry. In the western mountains of El Quich6 prov- 
ince, Indians, who account for half of Guatemala’s 6.5 mil- 
lion population .are for the first time taking up arms. 

Rightist violence has discredited the regime of Gen. 
Romeo Lucas Garcia amangmany foreign human rights ad- 
vocates, among them Amnesty International, which last 
December estimated that 2,000 people had died in Guatema- 
lan political violence during the previous 18 months. Last 
EblD, the International Commission of Jurists accused the 
. Lucas Government of mounting “a systematic campaign to 
suppress efissent which has, in fact, generated a widespread 
climate of fear, demoralization and the growth of clandes- 
tine opposition.” In January, Spain broke diplo< uttic rela- 
tions with Guatemala after police stormed i .*mbassy 
there to evict occupying peasants and 39 people wt ?'UllecL 

Guatemala’s guerrilla groups, following the e . nple of 
Nicaragua’s Sandinists and trying to avoid the faiL^gs of El 
Salvador’s squabbling left, are working toward their own 
unity as well as a broad alliance with democratic opposition 
groups. Significantly, the four rebel factions sent a joint 
message of "solidarity” to a meeting of the so-called Demo- 
cratic Front Against Repression, sponsored by the Socialist 
International, in Costa Rica last month. 

In contrast to the more militant strategy of earlier guer- 
rillas, the rebels, notably the Guerrilla Army of the Poor 
and the Organization of People in Arms, have emphasized 
the development of strong labor and peasant movements 
and they frequently occupy remote towns and. villages sim- 
ply to bold propaganda meetings. They also claim to hav< 
killed about 100 soldiers- this year, as well as several form 
administrators and conservative politicians. 

To counter the guerrilla propaganda, the Lucas Govern- 
ment has publicized its efforts to improve rural living condi- 
tions. Municipal electi<>’>"- were held in April to demonstrate 
that democracy is sti' 1 d' ve. In practice, however, the Gov- 
ernment has closed rumes with the private sector and ultra- 
conservative political parties and has stepped up arms pur- 
chases and recruitment for its already powerful armed 
forces. Many foreign diplomats in Guatemala believe the re- 
- gime now condones ami may even sponsor the right-wing 
“fait squads.” Wealthy conservatives from El Salvador and 
exiled supporters of the deposed Nicaraguan dictatorship, 
seeing Guatemala as the last bastion against Communism 
in the region, are also supporting General Lucas. 

" Extremist violence has been part of Guatemalan politi- 
cal life si”ce the left-leaning Government of President 
Jacobo Arbenz was overthrown in a United States-backed 
coup in 1954. In the early 1960’s, several leftist guerrilla 
groups emerged, but they were crushed in a bloodbath that 
' Amnesty International estimates took 20,000 lives between 
1966 and 1974. By 1975, new rebel movements had appeared, 
although they failed to win a significant following until the 
murders early last year of two Social Democratic leaders, 
Alberto Puentes Mohr and Manuel Colom Argue ta. extin- 
guished moderate hopes for peaceful change. 

Preoccupied by events first in Nicaragua and later in El 
Salvador, the Carter Administration is only slowly recogniz- 
ing the Impending crisis hi Guatemala. The Deputy Assist- 

• ant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs, James R. 
Cheek, traveled to Guatemala City last month to urge the 
Government to control right-wing violence, but President 
Lucas refused to receive him. The United States Ambassa- 
dor, Frank V. Ortiz, whom even moderate opposition groups 
find too' close to the Lucas regime, is shortly to be replaced. 
But by formulating a policy toward Guatemala after the 
country has become polarized. Washington seems in danger 
of replaying its role in Nicaragua and El Salvador — an im- 
potent spectator of a battle between two equally unaccept- 
able extremes. 
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Blacks boo President Carter In the Liberty Cily area of Miami last week. 


It’s Mean Streets 
Time for Carter 
And Campaign ’80 

When President Carter flip-flopped 
last week and said be might debate 
John B. Anderson after all, it appeared 
to be a belated acknowledgment of a 
political reality — Mr. Carter and his 
advisers can't continue to shrug off 
Mr. Anderson’s Presidential bid as 
“fantasy.” In fact, Mr. Anderson has 
attracted more than $2 million in con- 
tributions; his s tanding in the public 
opinion polls is inching upward. And, 
perhaps most important, he's meeting 
state deadlines and requirements fora 
line on the November ballot. 

Obviously, it's much too soon for Mr. 
Anderson to start measuring for 
drapes at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Polls_ show that many- voters still, 
aren’t quite -sore who Mr.'Aifderson is. 
Others find- the notion- of 'voting for a- 
independent candidate repugnant, in 
California, where he spent most of the 
week urging voters to “put country 
ahead of party,” he must collect more 
than 100,000 signatures by early Au- 
gust Complying with complex state 
regulations won't be the end of it; 
many court fights are likely. 

The Carter camp seemed to be brac- 
ing for other tough campaign realities 
as well. Hamilton Jordan, the White 
House chief of staff, is taking a a leave 
of absence to work: full time as deputy 
chairman of the Carter-Mondale 
Presidential Committee. It won’t be 
easy if last week is any indication. Mr. 
Carter visited the Miami neighbor- 
hood that exploded in violence last 
month, and many black leaders didn't 
like his message: Don’t count on much 
restoration help from Uncle Sam. Mr. 
Carter was subsequently booed by 
black youths and bottles were tossed 
at his motorcade. 

Later in the week, mayors meeting 
in Seattle heard similar, vows of fiscal 
prudence — unless, of course, the 
cities are crippled by the recession — 
and responded with restrained enthu- 
siasm. For his part. Senator Edward 
M. Kennedy, continuing his long-shot 
campaign, asserted that his cure for 
recession was a massive dose of Fed- 
eral assistance. Mr. Kennedy, appar- 
ently prevented from addressing the 
mayors on the day the President did 
because Mr. Carter didn’t want to 
share the limelight, got in his licks at a 
union convention in California. 

As for the Republicans, they 
paraded unity, with Ronald Reagan 
agreeing to keep the more moderate 
Bill Brock on as national committee 
chairman. 

Mr. Reagan’s physical condition has 
been frequently questioned and joked 
about. In interviews in The New York 
Times last week, Mr. Reagan and his 
doctors attempted to dispel doubts 
about his fitness. For one thing, Mr. 
Reagan said that if he were elected he 
would resign if medical examinations 
revealed signs of senility. 

More Indictments 
In F.B.I. Scams 

The Justice Department got its first 
Brilab pigeons and another Abscam 
duck last week. A Federal grand jury 
in Houston indicted Billy Wayne Clay- 
ton, the Speaker of the Texas House of 
Representatives and three other men, 
for fraud, racketeering and conspir- 
acy; and a panel in Washington 
charged Representative John W. Jen- 
rette, Jr., of South Carolina with con- 
spiracy and bribery. 

The Texas indictments were the 
first to result from the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation’s year-long Bribery- 
Labor inquiry into organized crime’s 
operations in the Southwest, and more 
are expected this month, in Los An- 
geles, New Orleans and Washington. 
The fish may be bigger — a key target, 
it is said, is Carlos Marcello, reputed 


, crime boss of the Gulf Coast — but the 
style just won’t be the same. 

The indictment against Mr. Clayton 
charged that he took a $5,000 payment 
from a Federal informer and frojn 
L.G. Moore (a Houston union official 
also indicted last week). He alledgedly 
promised to use his influence to steer a 
state insurance contract to a firm that 
was actually an F.B.I. phony, and was 
to get $600,000 more if the contract was 
awarded. Mr. Clayton has never said 
he refused the money. But his attorney 
says his client didn't really accept it, 
because his intention was to return it 
"The fact you keep something,” law- 
yer Charles Burton has said, “doesn’t 
mean you meant to keep it.” 

Mr. Jenrette — the third of eight 
Congressmen caught in the bureau's 
Abscam (for Arab scam) investigation 
to be indicted so far — wasn’t totally 
lacking in flair either. The three-term 
Democrat faces a primary run-off in 
two weeks. Two days before he was. 

L. charged with sharing in a $50,000 bribe 
from an agent who posed as the repre- 
sentative of an Arab businessman 
seeking introduction of a private im- 
migration trill in Congress, he sued the 
Government for $11 million for con- 
spiring to target him “in one investi- 
gation after another.” 

Looking for Goats 
In NORAD’s Snafu 

. It’s an old tradition of armed serv- 
ices everywhere. After a foulup, find a 
scapegoat. So last week the Pentagon 
was moving with extraordinary speed 
to pin the rap on a computer in its 
strategic air defense system that, 
twice within one week earlier this 
month, sent out the most alarming 
kind of false alarm — of a Soviet nu- 
clear attack. 

After the White House reportedly 
told the Department of Defense “to get 
its act together,” Air Force General 
David C. Jones, chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, headed west to unit the 
underground lair of the miscreant 
computer/Civiliair experts were hired 
to look for other problems in the Pen- 
tagon’s vast data-processing arsenal. 

For all the flurry, it remained to be 
seen how quickly — or whether — the 
complex computer system, and its 
human programers and operators, 
could be made fool-proof. More im- 
mediately, the breakdowns appear to 
have undermined a quick-trigger, 
“launch-on-warning” strategy being 
formulated to enable the United States 
to launch its missiles before any Soviet 
warheads reached American targets. 

Secretary of Defense Harold R. 
Brown wrote a member of Congress in 
early April : “I can assure you that our 
strategic command and control sys- 
tem is configured to insure that a false 
alert could not result in a nuclear 
launch.” More recently, officials said 
this month’s false alarms were de- 
tected with three minutes and that the 
United States wasn't even close to 
launching its own attack. General 
Jones even asserted that there -was a 
lesson for’ the Soviet Union in the 
demonstration of the Pentagon’s 
abiity to so rapidly determine that one 
of its computers was Off its tracks. 

For all the reassurance. Senator 
John G. Tower, senior Republican on 
the Armed Services Committee, said 
he wanted his committee to look fur- 
ther into the foulups. 

Power to Enforce 
Fair Housing Law 

“Time.” Everett McKinley Dirksen 
once said, “only makes you older and 
wiser, "fame and reality.” The occa- 
sion was the late Senate Republican 
leader's abrupt agreement to a com- 
promise on -the Fair Housing Act ol 
1968; the reality, that most Senate Re- 
publicans wanted a civil rights bill of 
some kind. Last week, the House fi- 


nally faced the new reality. The 1968 
Act lacked enforcement teeth. By a 
vote of 310 to 95, it provided them. 

The new law gives the Housing and 
Urban Development Department the 
power to bring suits before adminis- 
trative law judges appointed by the 
Justice Department — either on its 
own or on behalf of individuals. Under 
the current law, complaints of racial, 
religious or other discrimination can 
only be lodged by the injured party, 
and through expensive and lengthy 
civil suits. 

The debate in the House an last 
week’s bill lacked much of the drama 
of 1968, with its six-week Senate ffii- . 
buster, but pressure was still there. 
The vote was twice postponed amid 
heavy lobbying. Proponents included' 
the Leadership Conference on Civil 
Rights) an umbrella organization of 
labor, civil liberties and civil rights 
groups, and the White House; among 
the prinicpal opponents - were the 
760,000-member National Association 
of Realtors and the insurance indus- 
try. The day before passage, an 
amendment that would have deleted 
die housing agency’s authority to initi- 
ate suits was defeated by only one 
vote. The Senate outlook is unclear. 

House Censures 
Wilson on Funds 

When the House of Representatives 
last month postponed its vote on 
whether to censure Charles Ij. Wilson 
for financial misconduct, it wasn’t, it 
turned out, doing him a favor. 

Two weeks ago, he lost his primary 
bid for nomination to a 10th term any- 
way. Last week, the California Demo- 
crat became the third member of Con- 
gress in this century to be voted the 
chamber’s second most severe punish- 
ment. (Expulsion is the harshest. The 
lighest, a reprimand, he had already 
received two years ago for taking gifts 
from South Korean influence-peddler J 
TOngsun Park.) 

Before voice vote on censure, Paul 
N. McCIoskey Jr., also a Californian 
but a Republican, had argued that the 
evidence that Mr. Wilson had con- 
verted campaign funds to his own use 
and improperly accepted cash gifts 
from a businessman with a direct in- 
terest in legislation before Congress 
was not "clear and convincing.” Mr. 
Wilson himself told the House, “I am 
not guilty of any of the charges." He 
now will have to convince Federal in- 
vestigators who have been looking into 
his finances for months. 
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Budget Approved Last Week Was a Patched-Up Compromise 




The President 
And Congress 
Are Certain to 
Clash Again 
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By STEVEN R. WEISMAN 


WASHINGTON — Under a green and white canopy on 
the patio of a Washington home the other evening, a few 
dozen Congressmen supporting the President’s renomina- 
tion cheered and clapped as he exhorted them on to victory. 
Then he asked for everybody’s votes for his 10-cent-a-gaI Ion 
oil import fee. The silence was so resounding the English 
boxwood could be heard growing. “Sometimes you get ap- 
plause, sometimes you don’t,” Mr. Carter said wistfully. 

With that sort of stiff upper lip, the White House has 
been seeking to put the best face on the worst rupture in a 
long time with its nominal Democratic allies. The dispute 
with Congress came to a head early this month, as the lead- 
ership fumed over the President’s opposition to their initial 
budget compromise. A week later, the legislators rushed 
headlong to override the President’s veto of their repeal of 
the oil fee. Last week, the disagreement on the budget was 
patched up with a compromise that the White House 
claimed was a victory. But the fundamental issues — how to 
conserve energy, how to order Federal spending priorities 
— have been joined. The battle over them, in fact, is almost 
guaranteed to get more contentious as the year goes on. 

Mr. Carter’s immediate difficulties are rooted in two 
ongoing processes. One is the national election, with the 
President worried about both his left and his right, and vul- 
nerable Congressional Democrats anxious about being iden- 
tified with a vulnerable incumbent. The other is Congress* 
budget process. This year, the legislators have imposed 
upon themselves more rigid requirements — not only that 
they vote on the Federal budget, but that they reconcile indi- 
vidual appropriations with the total. 

The Balance of Powers 

It has been clear for some time that tightening up the 
budget process would bring new strains to Capitol Hill, as 
budget panel leaders and appropriations committees fought 
over their prerogatives. What has become clear only re- 
cently is that the White House would be brought into the 
fight, thus converting the argument to rate over the balance 
of powers — at a time when both the economy and the elec- 
torate are behaving unpredictably. . 

In January, White House economists were worried 
solely about inflation; budget-balancing fever gripped the 
voters. Now analysts fear that the recession that the Admin- 
istration’s anti-inflation policies a gg ravated will last longer 
and cut deeper than expected, and Mr. Carter is looking to 
woo disaffected Kennedy Democrats — and to distinguish 
himself from Ronald Reagan — by championing help for 
those hurt by the crunch. Meanwhile, though it is clear that 
energy matters to the public. Congress has made equally 
dear its reluctance to take any politically risky steps. 

The opening shot of the 1980 energy, and budget battles 
came in January, when Mr. Carter presented Congress with 
a $616 billion budget that contained by his reclaming a $16 
billion defied L Alm06t before the ink. was dry. he was hit with 
new inflation figures and, in negotiations^ with -the^Gongres- - 
sfonal leadership, cut his pwn spending plans, and uzrilater- 




ally imposed a $4.62 duty on each barrel of imported oil, . 
reduce oil imports by perhaps 100,000 barrels a day andge* 
erate a $12 billion revenue cushion. 

The real trouble started when Congress began rear*' 
fag Adminstmion priorities, giving more to defense * 
less to social programs. In the White House, the “hog \ 
liberals,” led by Vice President Mondale and Stuart 
R iymicfaf, the domestic affairs adviser, pushed Mr. Cait * 
to oppose the military compromise being worked out OnV 4 
Will . Two Georgians, James T. McIntyre Jn, director of t . 
Office of Management and Budget, and Frank Moore, t 
Congressional liaison, argued that Intervening would na * 
lessly anger the Congressional leadership arid jeopardfa 
balanced budget this year. The “liberals” prevailed, but 1 ' 
the cost of a firestorm of Congressional criticism unlike 
thing since the October 1978 battle over the President’s w 

of a public works and water projects bill. 

As is often so. the arguments were expressed as matti 
of high principle and procedure. But as Ambrose Biev » •?? j 
wrote long ago. in politics a simple clash of interests alw* i j l- 
masquerades as a lofty contest of principles. This argunx ■ ✓ 
was more guns vs. butter than who should “interfere” w 
whose prerogatives. The $613.6 billion budget passed 1 
week left the $153.7 billion in military outlays intact, sbai; ' 

$800 million in military budget authority (funds Commit 
but not spent next year) and added a mere $300 million 
welfare and transportancm programs — the only differej 
from the budget voted down three weeks ago. 

“The fight was worth it, and what we got was more t) 
symbolism,” insisted Representative Norman Y. Minea 
Democrat from San Jose, Calif. “We tried to show that 
mestlc priorities are just as important as defense consid^ -- 
tions, and we did.” White House officials mostly agreed, ' . 
gning that the battle was important for Mr. Carter to g •. 
credibility among Kennedy Democrats.. More specifics j 
they maintained that the cutback in military budget autl . 

itywill avoid ballooning of expenditures in the future. . 

Much Was Avoided, for a While 

But other officials think that if President Carter had , 
pressed so hard on the budget, he would have won a m ’■ 
diligent effort by Senate Majority leader Robert C. Byr 
help beat back the override of the oil import fee. By one 
ministration count, there were almost enough votes in - 
Senate to sustain the veto there — just as Mr. Byrd “toc C-'i 
walk," as one Administration official put it. 1 .jdsi* 

In the months ahead, Mr. Carter and Congress will 
to deal with what they avoided last week. In defense spt> " 
in g, for example, the priorities within the drive for n 
military outlays are still to be determined. Mr. Carter 

signaled that he will push for more emphasis on manpo^,. 

and readiness than on weapons and research. The $51.9 
lion military authorization passed by the Senate An^ 
Services Committee last week did the opposite. 

As for energy, the President has to set out this week 
the Venice economic meeting of the leading industrial 
tions deprived of akey tool for energy conservation. Witi 
the import fee — which many European nations have - 
posed themselves — Mr. Carter is expected to find it touf 
to persuade the allies to reduce oil imports. 

Finally, there are Mr. Carter’s long-term relations i 
C ongress, particularly with members of his own pa 
Many in tire White House point out that while the fight c 
the budget and the import fee was bruising enough, tfc . 
was evidence last week of significant cooperation. So . 
however, he has rejected other ideas to conserve energy N 
rationing, for example, other than the standby authority, . 

White House outlined last week, or an accelerated decooT 
of oil prices — as either ineffective or too politically risky 

A budget resolution did finally pass, and Congress 1 
action on important Administration programs — notably 
House vote to strengthen Federal efforts to end housing 
crimination and Senate passage of the peacetime d 
registration. “We’re back, in an upswing,” said one 
White House lobbyist. “It’s natural for there to be ups 
downs with Congress, so we shouldn't dwell on our 
backs.” But even that optimist agreed with the majo 
dattbe rtskkwiU continue to-be great tmtiMhe ecftut' 
grows more certain and the political season comes to i#rt •’ 
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In Alaska, Sharing Oil Wealth 
With the People Isn’t 



By WALLACE TURNER 


ANCHORAGE — Starting next month, Alaska will 
begin sending out checks for $50 to $1,050 to 270,000 adult 
resid en ts who qualify for a share in the “dividend” that 
Gov. Jay S. Hammond and the legislature have declared in 
the state’s unique share-the-oil-wealth program. 

Mr. Hammond, a former bush pilot who sports- a beard 
and who is something of a poet, is no socialist to be sure. He 
would rather be thought of as a Republican whose fiscal poli- 
cies. while somewhat out of the ordinary, are fundamentally 
conservative. After winning his first term in 1974 (when he 
campaigned against “malignant growth”), be quickly 
began pushing for creation of a special fund into which the 
state would place a significant part of the income it expected 
from the North Slope oil pumped from the ground at Prud- 
boe Bay. Voters approved the fund fa 1978. 

The plan for this year is to pay each adult $50 for each 12 
months lived fa Alaska since statehood, which came in 1959. 
Application forms will go out July I, and the checks are to be 
issued a week or so after that. In addition, 1979 state income 
taxes are to be rebated and Alaskans who have filed tax re- 
turns for at least three years will not have to pay income 
taxes through 1984. The tax refund and freeze is being chal- 
lenged in the courts. 

“It doesn’t take from the rich and give it to the poor,” 
the Governor says of the Alaska program. “We’re taking 
wealth that belongs to the people and making sure that at 
least some of it is funnel ed through their pocket instead of 
through their elected officials.” 

To many outsiders, the amounts of money involved are 
impressive, considering that the population of the state is 
just a shade over 400,000. Now, near the end of the 1980 fiscal 
year, the fund contains $470 million. During the next year, 
the fund will receive $346 million from its 25 percent share of 
all revenues the state takes in with a variety of taxes and 
fees, and another $900 million vdted by the legislature. By 
mid-1986, it is expected to have swollen to $5.4 trillion. 

An initial windfall — nearly $900 million from the initial 
lease sales in the oil fields — was spent by the state govern- 
ment on “catch-up” ‘public works projects. .The Trans 
Alaska Pipeline did not begin bringing out the oil until late 
summer 1977, and was proceeding at slow-bell until when it 
got up to L5 million barrels a day last fall, the target until 
any new oil is discovered. 

Many residents plainly see the dividend as nothing 
more than a giveaway of state funds, which they are happy 
to accept. “My personal sentiments are that the oil compa- 
nies are taking all this money out of here, and I’d like to get 
a little of it,” said one executive. A Federal official said she 
questions the plan to make payments dependent on length of 
residence in Alaska. “It seems to imply that having lived in 
Alaska, you have suffered.” she said. “I think I would have 
liked seeing them invest it along with the rest of the fund so 
the state will have some financial backing when the oil is all 
gone.” 

While the payouts may seem like straight handouts, Mr. 
Hammond insists that they have a conservative political 
purpose: to persuade many voters that they should put a 
brake on the politicians to hold down spending so that the 
dividend can be maintained or enlarged. He sees it as not big 
government handing out payoffs to voters, he says, but as a 
device to draw taxpayers to a closer emotional lie to govern- 
ment. 

The governor also has said that the fund and the divi- 
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dend help him deal with the pressures of special-interr - 
groups that want to divert portions of the oil income toi- . 
array of projects, including church-related schools 
highways that begin and end in the wilderness. He tr 
groups and individuals with bright ideas lor spending 4- 
“A project like that isn’t the business ofthe state.’Wby tW 
you people get together and do it for yourself? ” 

One development that helped Mr. Hammond get t “ 
legislature to accept his dividend scheme and the accomp. 
nying state income tax relief measure was an initiative pc 
tion circulated by the only Libertarian Party member of t % 
Alaska Legislature, Representative Dick Randolph of 
banks. The proposal would have done away with the state i a!‘- 
come tax for good, and was greeted enthusiastically 
voters here, but their interest died, as did the initiatW 
after the dividend payment and short-term income o 
abolition were voted into law. •• 

Representative Randolph didn’t like the dividend pto 
As a Libertarian, he maintains that the state should coll® 
no taxes beyond those necessary for its operations, which* 
would severely curtail. 

Government officials in Juneau, the state capital, ft®' 
pondered, the difficulty of screening out fraudulent daft® 
“Fraud alone is going to cost us a lot," said Vince Wri#» 
chief of research for the state budget office. “We’ve tried \ 
figure ways to block it, and for some things we can-see bd*j 
done, there is no way to stop it and I suppose it will con* 
down to the art of intimidation to keep them from stealing 
lot from the state.” 
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' ; 7i ou fenow’st that all my fortunes 
>' are at sea; 

. J either have I money, nor commodity 
- o raise a present sum : therefore 
-- go forth; 

- -'ry what my credit can in Venice do. 

The Merchant of Venice' 
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By LEONARD SILK 

' RESIDENT CARTER will travel 

- h0 to Venice, Italy's Queen of the 
• - ‘I Adriatic, in hopes of rescuing his 

■ ■-■■■ inking political fortunes at an eco- 
. . uanic summit conference next Sunday 

- ind Monday. But whether his fellow 
vjeads of government can or will do 

■ ; s nnch to bail him out appears improb- 
able. 

v For one thing, with the United States 
• i.-*- economy in serious trouble both at 
... -Ipffgp M r c Carter.. is 

.. .carcely in ajjogtion to.presenthim- 
& as an exemplar of economic leader- 
hip. And fads fumbling of foreign poli- 
:y, on such major issues as Iran, Af- 
ghanistan, and relations with the Soviet 
■Jnfon have further undermined his 
r ibilitytolead. 

c 


Ohira of Japan died Thursday and 
Japan plans to send a delegation of 
three Cabinet ministers in his place. 
This is scarcely a time when the na- 
tions could be expected to make tough 
and unpopular decisions at a summit 
conference. 

Furthermore, economic policy-mak- 
ing in the democracies today is a long 
leap from wartime decision-making; 
the pressures of interest groups and the 
power of national legislatures, whether 
to act or veto action, are more powerful 
than those of presidents, chancellors 
and prime ministers: Mr. Carter, for 
one, will be arriving at the meeting 
fresh from his overwhelming defeat by 
Congress, including members of his 
own party, on his effort to impose an 
alt-import fee that would mean a 10- 
cent tax on a gallon of gasoline. 

The power of Messrs. Carter. 
S^timidtandCossiga.alangsWitliJTresi-. 
deqt Val&ry Giscard d’Estaing of 
France, Prime Minister Pierre Elliott 
Trudeau of Canada and Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher of Britain to con- 
trol events in a turbulent world appear 
even less thanthey were a year ago at 
the economic summit conference in 


soaaiThe 




- For another, even if Mr. Carter were 
9 , a much better shape than he is now, it 
Vould take a near miracle to work out a 
inherent set of policies among the dif- 
t, self-interested nations on so 
iplex a set of issues as energy, 
how to deal with the macroeco- 
pottdes of the West beset by both 
tion and rising unemployment, 
to improve relations between the 
North and the poor Southland how 
strengthen the world monetary sys- 
in the face of an enormous shift of 
Jars and other assets of rich and 
oar countries alike to the Organization 
f Petroleum Exporting Countries. 

Expectations that anything signifi- 
■‘■ w lent to resolve those problems will 
merge from Venice are low. Indeed, 
ery concept of a “summit" meet- 
a metaphor derived from the 
trategic conferences of Roosevelt, 
harchili and Stalin during World War 
1, when national leaders had the power 
make real decisions and discharge 
-lem, no longer seems to apply to these 
, et-toge there of the United States, Brit- 
in, France, West Germany, Italy, 
anada and Japan. Mr. Carter and 
.■* hancellor Helmut Schmidt of West 
iermany are facing elections this 
•ear. Prime Minister Francesco Cos- 
iga of Italy sits precariously in the 
'Addle. Prime Minister Masayoshi 


Tokyo (when the cast of characters 
was different — Glulio Andreotti for 
Mr. Cossiga, Joe Clark for Mr. Trudeau 
and James Callaghan for Mrs. Thatch- 
er.) 

The Tokyo meeting of 1979 was ob- 
sessed with the energy issue. Mr. Car- 
ter and the others expressed their joint 
will to do something dramatic about 
energy. But, alas, that would have to be 
something not too disturbing to con- 
sumers and voters in the various coun- 
tries or to their competitive industries, 
highly dependent on Middle Eastern oil 
(including the multinational oil compa- 
nies themselves.) 

Nevertheless, President Carter’s 
Council of Economic Advisers hailed 
the results, declaring: “At the Tokyo 
s ummit meeting last June, the leaders 
of the seven major industrial countries 
took several important steps to estab- 
lish a framework for cooperation in 
energy over the medium term. Of cen- 
tral importance was the -acknowledge- 
ment of interdependence and recogni- 
tion of the resulting need for each coun- 
try to commit itself to import levels 
that, in sum, would not exceed the vol- 
ume of oil likely to be available.” But 
what did the Tokyo meeting actually 
accomplish? As J. Robert Schaetzel, 
former United States representative at 
tie Common Market, and Harold B. 


Slow Boats to Venice 

Real and pr oje cte d growth rates for the seven 
countries attenefing the economic summit 
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Malmgren, former Deputy Special 
Trade Representative, observed in -the 
current issue of the journal Foreign 
Policy:. “While the leaders of the seven 
major industrialized democracies were 
meeting in Japan to concoct a program 
for dealing with the energy crisis, the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries oil ministers were fixing 
prices in Geneva, effectively under- 
mining the conclusions (rf the summit.” 

In the past year, world oil prices 
have soared about 150 percent. And the 
money gathered in by the Organization 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries, 
after allowing for all their imports 
from the rest of the world, has zoomed 
to record heights. This year, according 
to Jacques de Larosi&re, managing di- 
rector of the International Monetary 
Fund, OPEC countries will pocket a net 
surplus of $115 billion, with about $68 
billion from the nonoil poor 

countries (most of which are already 
deeply in - debt to Western private 
banks) and the rest coming from the 
Western industrial countries. This has 
been the biggest monetary coup in his- 
tory, and it goes on and on. 

This year at the Venice summit 
meeting, (which follows a meeting in 
Venice last week of European nations) 
the leaders of the seven major indus- 
trial countries will have another go at 
it. But this time they will be meeting 
not before, but just after an OPEC 
price-fixing meeting. In Algiers last 
week, the OPEC nations ended their 
meeting in disarray — but with all 
members except Saudi Arabia agree- 
ing to mark up their prices by at least 
$2 a barrel; the OPEC spread now goes 
from $28 to $37 a barrel, with a base 
price of $32. 

The United States aim is at minimum 
to prevent its allies from contributing 
to a further run-up in oil prices. Its 
major contribution to that objective is 
inducing the sharp recession in the 
United States; perhaps that recession 
will drag Europe and Japan to slower 
growth or even recession, thereby 
curbing the rate of increase in oil 
prices. But thus far, OPEC seems un- 
worried; its members hope to keep sup- 
ply slightly below demand, and prices 
firm and rising. In a modern version of 
Dickens’s parable for Mr. Micawber, 
OPEC says, “World oil demand, 30 mil- 
lion barrels a day; world supply 29 mil- 
lion barrels equals happiness; world oil 
demand, 30 million barrels; world sup- 
ply, 31 million barrels equals misery.” 

Thus far, Mr. Carter has not found a 
way to end OPEC’s happiness. His crit- 
ics, both at home and among high gov- 
ernment officials abroad, put the 
blame for this on the President’s own 
wavering leadership. In the midst of 
last summer’s acute oil and gasoline 
shortage, in the wake of the Iranian, 
revolution, he failed to seize the oppor- 
tunity to push through a forceful pro- 
gram to reduce American dependence 
on OPEC. He deferred building up the 
National Petroleum Reserve, bowing 
to Saudi pressures. Sheik Ahmed Zald 
Yamani had told the American Energy 
Secretary,' Charles W. Duncan Jr., that 
if the United States went ahead with 
building the reserve, it world , weaken 
its friend Yamani's political position. 

Subsequent decisions to fill the re- 
serve to the 250-million-baireI level (it 
is supposed to be a trillion barrel re- 
serve) have contributed only slightly to 
United States energy independence. 
Storage space does not yet exist for the 
remaining 750 million barrels. The 
President's decision to impose an oil- 
import fee and raise the Federal gaso- 
line tax by 10 cents was courageous, 
but failed. 

Mr. Carter does deserve credit for 
his measures to decontrol oil, which, 
combined with the sluggish economy, 
is curbing the growth of American de- 
mand for oil — but not enough to curb 
the power of OPEC. When economic 
policy reverses and recovery begins, 
both here and abroad, oil prices are 


likely to leap ahead faster, adding to 
inflation. 

To be sure, oil is not the whole story 
behind persistent inflation. 

But in other areas of economic man- 
agement, Mr. Carter has not impressed 
his foreign partners. His incomes 
policy — to hold down wage gains and 
price increases — has, for all practical 
purposes, vanished, given his desire to 
regain the electoral support of organ- 
ized labor. 

When the President ousted his Treas- 
ury Secretary, W. Michael Blumenthal, 
who had come to be regarded as a con- 
servative anti-inflation man. replacing 
him with G. W illiam Miller, the former 
Textron chairman who had presided 
over an easy-mooey policy at the Fed- 
eral Reserve, Mr. Carter appeared to 
be indulging in personal pique, egg ed 
on by his White House staff. Foreign 
and domestic markets took fright. 

TO reassure the foreign exchange 
.markets that he would not permit the 
dollar to continue its nose dive, the 
President named the tough and inde- 
pendent monetary conservative Paul 
A. Vtricker as Mr. Miller ^replacement 
as chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board. Mr. Carter thus, by combining a 
loose fiscal policy with a tight money 
policy, set the stage for soaring interest 
rates. 

After the President submitted his 
disorderly deficit budget in January, 
inflation soared to 18 percent, interest 


rates climbed to record heights and the 
bond market nearly collapsed. Mr. 
Carter then called back the fiscal 1981 
budget, only a month after it was sub- 
mitted, substituting a budget balanced 
precariously by the oil-import fee. 

And, in deep anxiety over the per- 
ceived danger of runaway inflation, the 


Administration pressurea me Fed into 
imposing stiff credit controls. By then, 
the economy was already sliding into 
recession, and the credit controls pro- 
vided the coup de grace Unemploy- 
ment began to soar, and the heat began 
to build up on the President to do some- 
thing to reverse policy 


Another Stigma Starts to Fade 


Fired? Not to worry. A study by 
Eaton-Swam Associates, a New York 
consulting firm specializing in “corpo- 
rate outplacement and re-entry coun- 
seling for executives whose employ- 
ment is being terminated,” suggests 
being dismissed, from an execu- 
tive job at least, carries a lot less of the 
stigma it once did. 

To get a reading on |he putiookfor its 
own business; Eatbn-Swaihe recently 
periled corporate executives and recrui- 
ters of corporate executives on their at- 
titudes toward hiring the fired.. “We 
discovered that fired people need .not 
skulk around,”- said Robert L. Swain, a 
partner in the firm. 

.. Specifically, of the 90 respondents to 
the Eaton questionnaire, 69 percent 
said they felt that executive firings are 
beyond the control of the individual 
being fired. Seventy-nine percent be- 
lieved that executive firings are likely 
to become more prevalent in the years 


ahead. And only 1 percent of the same 
group believed that being fired created 
a stigma in the eyes of prospective em- 
ployers If the executive was fired for 
reasons that didn’t reflect on his char- 
acter or ability. 

“The old attitude was that if you got 
fired you deserved to be fired,” said 
Mr. Swain. “And if you deserved to be 
fired then it was tough. Charlie,’ and 
you- took 'care of yourself.” Now, be 
added; “The overwhelming sentiment 
says to take it in stride. There is an at- 
mosphere of much greater candor 
about the whole issue.” 

Why the shift in opinion? Mr. Swain 
is of several minds. He believes, for in- 
stance, that “organizations are in- 
creasingly interested in taking a re- 
sponsible role in aiding these kinds of 
transitions,” particularly now that 
“sail trimming has risen to such levels 
that people are firing their friends 
down the haU.” 


THE MARKETS 


A Tonic for Stock Prices 


By VARTANIG G. VARTAN 


One of the surest tonics for the securities markets is a se- 
vere sinking spell for interest rates. Last week, with a spec- 
tacular rate decline still in progress, the tonic worked its 
magic once again. Bond prices rallied and stock prices, as 
measured by the Dow Jones industrial average, hit new 
highs since February. 

The Dow finished at 876.37, sporting a gain of 14.85 points 
for the week. This advance partly reflected improving prices 
for such bellwether issues as General Motors, International 
Paper and the American Telephone and Telegraph Compa- 
ny. 

By Friday, major banks had reduced their prime lending 
rate, the most visible of all short-term rates, to 12 percent. In 
response to a contracting economy, the prime rate had 
started coming down in mid-April from its peak of 20 per- 
cent. 

Meanwhile, yields on three-month Treasury bills tum- 
bled below 6 percent on a discount basis last week. At the 
Government auction on March 24, three-month bills had 
fetched a mouth-watering return of 16.5 percent, also a 
record. (The coupon-equivalent return was a full percentage 
point higher, at 17.5 percent.) 

. Those Treasury bills that were sold on March 24, inciden- 
tally, mature June 26, and it remains to be seen where their 
owners wifi choose to invest their fresh cash at that time. 

So far, at least, the continual shrinkage of yields in short- 
term instruments has worked to the advantage of both the 
band and stock markets, since the lofty returns once avail- 
able to investors are now only pleasant memories. As a re- 
sult, a steady stream of money has been feeding into stocks 
and bonds. 

While the Dow industrial average, with its complement 
of 30 big-name companies, pushed higher last week, the gen- 
eral run of equities also performed rather handsomely. 

On Wednesday, for example, not a single stock, common 
or preferred, listed on the New York Stock Exchange traded 


at its 12-month low price. That same day, issues selling at 
their best price in a year or more ran the industry gamut 
from Abbott Laboratories, Chase Manhattan Bank and 
Exxon, to Lifemark, Phillip Morris and Scienti fic- Atlanta. 

Then, an Thursday, only one Big Board issue. Stop and 
Shop, sold at a' 12-month low. That same day, shares of 
A.T.& T. changed hands at 55, up a full 10 points from the 
five-year low of 45 set earlier this year when the interest-rate 
squeeze was in full force. The record price of A.T. &T. stock 
was 75, set in 1964. 

Last week, the market played musical chairs in the 
sense that? a particular group was strong one day, only to be 
replaced by another favorite sector the next day. 

Thus, at midweek, oil stocks were kicking up their heels, 
but as they lost some ground later, gambling issues suddenly 
became winners. 

The casino stocks, which became such fabulous market 
performers in 1978 and again in 1979, were due for a whirl, it 
seemed. For months; these former speculative favorites had 
been Tosers on Wall Street. 

A study by Smith Barney, Harris Upham & Company 
showed that, between the end of 1979 and May 21 of this year, 
gaming issues as a group tumbled 14.6 percent in price. (The 
biggest group loser during this same period was farm ma- 
chinery, down a whopping 26.7 percent.) 

On Thursday, stocks in the gaming group suddenly 
produced price advances of 2 and 3 points. The spark that lit 
the fire came from favorable recommendations on selected 
issues by Anthony Hoffman, who follows the casino industry 
for Bache Halsey Stuart Shields. 

Singled out by Mr. Hoffman as “a long-term asset play” 
was the Class A stock of Resorts International, the company 
that opened the first casino in Atlantic City slightly more 
than two years ago. Part of Resorts’ current appeal, accord- 
ing to the Bache analyst, stems from its real estate hol ding* 

Meanwhile, a substantial 'increase in profits from gam- 
bling operations was forecast for 1982, the year when Resorts 
is due to open its second casino in Atlantic City. 
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I960 1979 

Monday 36J1&060 2BM7JOOO 

Tuesday 42X2&060 45^43420 
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A Minor-League Mideast Game 


As a declaration of independence from American 
diplomacy in the Middle East, the European allies* pro- 
nouncement in Venice Friday was merely pathet ic . No 
self-evident truths, no decent respect for the opinions of 
mankind, no pledge of mutual fortunes and honor. Just 
a petulant cry that Europe wants to play big-league 
power, too, and a cramped call for a “comprehensive” 
solution, their code language for a denunciation of 
Camp David. The Europeans did not even have the de- 
cency to mention, let alone analyze, that one solid 
achievement in the region so far. 

As a declaration of strategic purpose, their doc- 
trine was absurd. The essence of the conflict, the ago- 
nizing tension between Israeli security and Palestinian 
rights, was simply asserted to be reconcilable. The - 
anti-Israeli majority of the United Nations was put for- 
ward as a reliable guarantor of the peace. And the 
Palestine Liberation Organization, which only last 
week recommitted itself to the destruction of all Israel 
(“complete liberation of Palestine, the liquidation of 
the Zionist entity”), was promised a central seat at the 
nego ti ations and an early interview by Europeans as 
they design their “initiative.” 

Any aware political amateur could have composed 
a more honest; and more understandable, statement of 
European purpose: We need oil and Arab trade so 
badly that we cannot wait any longer for America, 
Israel and Egypt to turn their partial peace into a 
broader settlement; the Arab radicals and P.L.O. 
terrorists — abetted by the policies of the Begin 
Government — have kept die West Bank boiling and 


the autonomy negotiations stalled; so we hope that by 
granting the Palestinians a state in the entire West 
Bank and Gaza we will somehow persuade t hem to ac- 
cept Israel. Even ifit doesn’t work, the Arabs will think 
better of Western Europe and treat it kindly. 


That would be honest and understandable, but still 
very damaging. The West Bank is not Europe's or 
America’s to cede — not for ail the oil and trade in 
Araby. Seized by Israel in a war ignited by Arabs, it is 
validly claimed by both. Wise Israelis, probably includ- 
ing the next (Labor) Government, do not want to colo- 
nize the region’s million Palestinians. Through the 
force of American diplomacy and the promise of 
American military aid, they may be brought to relin- 
quish much of that troubled territory. 

But Israel will never be brought to such risky un- 
dertakings by nations that scorn the peacemaking of 
Anwar Sadat and use their influence to reward terror- 
ism. The Israelis will never heed even the United 
States if America's own conflicted Middle East diplo- 
macy comes to be seen as driven largely by rebellious 
Western allies. Pressure on Israel will succeed only if 
those who apply it have also earned Israel's trust and 
demonstrate a deep concern for something more than 
their own convenience. 

Any small nation can assert self-interest. Big- 
league diplomacy requires merging self-interest with 
the interests of diverse peoples, and notably those who 
have the power to end the unwanted conflict. 


Return of the Fat Cats 


The cork has been popped off the campaign bottle 
by same prominent Republicans who call themselves 
“Americans for Reagan.” They’re out to raise $30 mil- 
lion in so-called “independent** political contributions 
and they don't care if it shatters the law’s restraints on 
private election money. The electorate can brace itself 
for the return of the big spenders whose money talks 
and whose gifts are not forgotten. We're in for a noisy 
campaign, just when it seemed that election r eform 
laws might let us lower our voices. 

To give these highly organized individualists their 
due, they are probably within their constitutional 
rights. Congress tried to limit this kind of funding to 
$1,000 oer person as part of a comprehensive ramnaftm 
ReformAcl'M 1^74. Tt 'aj^ropriated public/ Anris -for" 
campaigning by the major party candidates provided 
they forgo private fund-raising and limit their spend- 
ing to the ceilings set by Congress. The intention was to 
enforce the limit by charging candida t es for every 
penny spent by anyone to advance their cause, except 
for $1 ,000 that individual citizens might choose to invest 
in electioneering by their own lights. 

The Supreme Court, however, said in 1976 that the 
$1,000 limit on people not involved in a candidate’s 
campaign was a violation of their First Amendment 
rights of free speech. The justices brushed aside the 
warnings that large-scale "independent” giving could 
ruin the rest of the law and subvert the ban on huge pri- 
vate funds for Presidential campaigns. The Court held 
that "truly independent” expenditures, not coordi- 
nated with official campaign Organizations, should not 
be forbidden without concrete evidence of abuse. 

Will the 1976 conjecture of abuse become this 
year's reality? We fear so. These so-called independent 
givers want to price the 1980 Republican campaign at 


double the limits envisioned by Congress, more than 
matching the $29-million subsidy that their candidate 
will receive from public funds. 


We worry about “Americans for Reagan” not from 
solicitude for President Carter. He enjoys an incum- 
bency that is literally priceless, and displays no tender- 
ness toward opponents. We worry for ourselves be- 
cause of the deluge of television commercials that will 
leave the voter reeling but be effective enough to re- 
quire a matching effort by other candidates. Thus will 
die the effort to spare our politics from the deals that 
are needed to raise such |iuge sums. - •< v» 

F&rthe moment we afe reduccxTlo wbft&9f$ghow 
independent these independents really are — folks like 
Melvin Laird, Clare Booth Luce, Senator Harrison 
Schmidt of New Mexico, Senator Dave Durehberger of 
Minnesota, former Senator Carl Curtis ofNebraska, 
and John Hhnner, Ronald Reagan's former lieutenant 
governor. They say they can prove to the Federal Elec- 
tion Commission, if necessary, that they have nothing 
to do with the formal Reagan campaign. If they can, 
they'll earn their constitutional protection but hardly 
the country's gratitude. Not every constitutional right 
is attractive or wise in its exercise. 

The tension is basic to American society: a conflict 
between free political expression and equality of politi- 
cal opportunity. An Imaginative reform law has tried 
to equalize the lung-power of the rich and nobso-rich by 
giving money to both sides in a Presidential race. Now 
one side wants to spend more, even at the risk of being 
labeled the party of the fat cats. Congress and the 
courts should monitor this sorry development. They 
will surely have to deal with the problem anew. 


Execution as Suicide 


It used to be said of the death penalty in America 
that executions were random, without pattern, more 
like Russian roulette than a design for. punishing 
crime. Indeed, the Supreme Court so held in 1972, find- 
ing capital punishment, as administered then, both 
cruel and unusual. 

That won't be quite so true if Jack Potts, after 
twice changing his mind about whether to appeal a 
death sentence, is electrocuted at Reidsville State 
Prison in Georgia. Of the four Americans put to death 
since executions were resumed three years ago, he 
would be the third who simply gave up the fight for life. 
t ske Gary Gilmore In Utah and Jesse Bishop in Neva- 
da, he would have succeeded in preventing others from 


battling to save him, although strong legal points could 
be made on bis behalf . 

So a pattern does emerge: the death penalty now is 
mostly for those among the condemned who, like Jack 
Potts, come to wish for it. Having committed terrible 
murders, they do not share the view that the state com- 
pounds the felony by inflicting a legal death. 

That is not to say that rationality now governs. 
As the Supreme Court declared last month in reversing 
another Georgia death sentence, “There is no princi- 
pled way to riigtingnish this case, in which the death 
penalty was Imposed, from the many cases in which it 
was not.” That describes the national pattern, too. 
Perhaps the Court has begun to discern it. 


Topics 


Crumbling Patrimony 


Mr. Trump's Jackhammer 

If some of New York City’s develop- 
ers are eager to win a stupendous new 
unpopularity prize, they are going 
about it in just the right way. The 
trophy, in the form of an unnecessarily 
large building, could be called a Don- 
ald, or a Harry. Just as Harry Hel ms- 
ley announced plans to build on his pri- 
vate park in Tudor City, Donald 
Trump had the idea of smashing the 
sculptures on the facade of the Bonwit 
Teller building that he is demolishing, 
to make way for a new tower. Most un- 
fairly , the sculptures were ruined even 
though they had been ‘conditionally 
promised to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Ait. 

Mr. Trump may assume that es- 
thetic vandalism soon vanishes from 
civic memory. But what he has de- 
stroyed with the sculptures is the pub- 
lic image be was building with his new 
Fifth Avenue skyscraper. His act was 


a memorable version of cash flow cal- 
culations outweighing public sensibil- 
ities. True, it would have cost more to 
save the sculptures than to destroy 
them, but in a $1 00-mil lion project one 
would have thought that the difference 
was affordable. The Metropolitan, at 
first amused by die builder's rejection 
of its estimate of the sculptures' 
worth, is now merely incredulous that 
no one asked bow they might have 
been removed before the jackham- 
mers struck. 

Yet whether Mr. Trump acted out of 
fiscal miscalculation or civic lapse is 
now beside the point The city has lost 
an important work of art and many 
New Yorkers are simply outraged. Ob- 
viously, big buildings do not make big 
human beings. Nor do big deals make 
art experts. Evidently. -New York 
needs to make salvation of this kind 
of landmark mandatory and stop ex- 
pecting that its developers will be good 
citizens and good sports. 


Days Beyond Father's 

Dear old dad richly deserves the 
after shave and the paisley-patterned 
neckties bestowed upon him by off- 
spring susceptible to the adroit mer- 
chandising of every Father's Day. 
Father Is an endangered species. ‘ 

The proportion of households beaded 
by married couples has dropped from- 
75 to 65 percent since 1940 and may be 
barely over 50 percent by 1990. And 
even among these couples, father 
won’t necessarily be the traditional 
authority, or even a father. 

The evolving American household 
may or may not be a desirable social 
phenomenon. But from a marketing 
vantage, the proliferating variety of 
family structures may even become a 
commercial gusher. Every Sunday 
could be somebody's day: Live-In 
Boyfriend Day, Stepdaddy Day, Trial 
Wife Day, Joint Custodians' Day, Gay 
Spouse Day . , , 


Letters 


A Society Imperiled by ‘No Available Option 


To the Editor: 

"There was very little planning for 
unexpected contingencies,’' says the 
report on the helicopter raid in Iran 
prepared for Senator Tower (news 
story June 6). 

There was no alternative plan of ac- 
tion prepared when, the investigative 
team foiled to get the door of the Three 
Mile Island reactor building open. 

The entire U.S. nuclear-waste man- 
agement program has been at a stand- 
still for over a decade because as each 
proposal (the salt mine at Lyons, 
Ktms., the retrievable surface storage 
facility) was rejected, there was no 
available alternative. 


There is no realistic alternative to 
the MX missile, say Department of 
Defense analysts. 

“No alternative available” threat- 
ens to become the unofficial motto of 
U.S. society as we move, into the in- 
creasingly technological 1980’s. 

Not that this rhetoric is new. In 1945, 
Truman saw no alternative to the nu- 
clear bombing of Japan. During the 
Vietnam War, we had to destroy vil- 
lages to save them. Nixon had no alter- 
native other than the Watergate 
coverup to “save the Presidency.” 



But those were basically political 
choices , and the daim of no available 
alter nati ve has beat a convenient ret- 
rospective excuse at least since the 
time of Thucydides- What is new, and 
increasingly frightening. Is the extent 


to which politicians and public aid? 
are becoming unknowingly coramitta ’ 
to a future out of their direct centre 
because of the lack of technical alt* 
natives. ■ ' 

When the Issue of technical deter 
mlnism first arose in the 19001s an 
70‘s, it was seen hugely as a politic/ 
issue, a matter of pre-empting poUt 
cal choices and coopting public opb 
ion. But now it Is raised In a new an 
more frightening guise; where tbei 
are no options offered, neither politic 
nor choice is free to act at alt 
Perhaps it Is not too late for Cos 
gressional and public voices to t 
raised demanding that those who ar 
dete rmining our technical future, , 

in the military and In the dviUi 
realm, provide us in advance with .. 
list of optkms In case of failure, a set 
foU-back positions designed to prove r 
future faits accompUs. 

Otherwise, given present trends; 

Is all too easy to imagine some fatu 
regulator, general or President, gftr 
available option” other than 
allow great public harm, take actb 
that would initiate a major war. 

GeneI.Rocbl 

Berkeley. Calif June 6, u . 


Ramsey Clark and the National Interest 


To the Editor: 

Ramsey Claris is a man deeply 
bated. He’s particularly obnoxious to 
those who felt it treasonable to oppose 
U.S. participation in the undeclared 
war in Southeast Asia. 

Clark again rankles many because 
be visited Iran in violation of a travel 
ban of dubious constitutionality. The 
Supreme Court (when Clark’s father 
was a Justice) held in Kent v. Dulles 
that freedom of movement across 
frontiers is a fundamental U.S. liberty 
which cannot be abrogated by the 
State Department- 

Senator Dole wants Clark prose- 
cuted under the Logan Act. Were Dole 
to have bis way, any Amerdan who , 
traveled abroad to attend a conference 
w hos e purpose was deemed offensive 
by the Gover n ment could find himself 
prosecuted. 

The Logan Act specifically applies 
to Americans who seek to conduct for- 
eign affairs on tbeir own. Attending an 
international conference of 350 “non- 
governmental representatives of 54 
nations” hardly constitutes dealing 
with a foreign government. 

This is particularly so in Clark’s 
case, since only last November be was 
dispatched (on an Air Force plane) by 
President Carter to negotiate for the 
release at the hostages. Carter be- 
lieved then Clark had unique connec- 
tions within Iran with the Government 
or the revolutionaries that could be 
valuable to the United States. Are they 
■may less valuable now? * _ . ^ 

’• "The Iranians strongly believe, '' 


rightly or wrongly, that the U.S. has 
acted in a manner contrary to interna- 
tional law in its long-term support of 
the deposed Shah, his Government, se- 
cret police, etc. They use that argu- 
ment to justify the obviously illegal 
bolding of U.S. nationals. Clark has 
been asked to verity the facts in this 
vexing matter. 

Is it or is it not in our national inter- 
est to lay the facts out on the table? I, 
for one, think it is. Let .both the Ameri- 
can and the Iranian people examine 
the record, see the truth, so the hos- 
tages may be freed and good relations 
again restored between two long-time 
friendly nations. 

America should have little to fear 
from a candid assessment of its ac- 
tions in any foreign nation. To fail to 
move in this direction merely assures 
an unending holding of our citizens, 
and a continued weakening of Ameri- 
ca’s position in a volatile area of die 
world where we need stability and 
peace. PAUL R. Dunn 

Ramsey, N.J., June 10, 1980 


Universal Youth Servic 
In Lieu of the Draft 


To the Editor: 

Ramsey Clark contends that we owe 
the Iranians an apology for supporting 
the Shah. Fair enough. Let’s apologize 
the day the Iranians apologize to us for 
taking the hostages; the day the Sovi- 
ets apologize for invading Afghani- 
stan; the day the Vietnamese apolo- 
gize for starving millions of Cambo- 
dians; the day . . . well, you get the 
ide^ , GEoaGE.Q’C^NNE^ 

. * : . . White Plains, June 9^969 


To the Editor: 

The trouble with the draft is chat it 
selective. Make it universal service; 
stead. Require two years of natioc 
service for all young people, 18 to 20 
when they finish high school. 

Include women as well as men. 1 
elude competent handicapped peop 
Don’t let die middle- and upper-cl» 
youth escape. Offer the right niches 
all kinds of youths by letting the 
choose among a wide variety of Ft - 
end, state or local programs. 

Pay e v eryone alike to emphasl 
equality. Pay less than the minims 
wage* to emphasize service to the r 
tion. Provide extra inducements 
free food, clothing and shelter \ 
those wh o must live away from hair 
like members of the armed forces. 

Provide attractive opportunities 
all programs for voluntary servt 
after the compulsory period. Retire - 
age 65 and give Social Security t 
credits throughout. Equality again. . 

There win be many new problem, 
hut some sticky old ones will \ 
solved: the inequality of military co 
scription, the low quality of volunte. 
anned forces, high youth unemplc 
mem, the consclentious-object- 
issue, the privileged status of the mo . 
affluent, etc. 

Create a new spirit among Q 
youths as their country provides 1 
diem in their first vocational leaznl. 


experience and demands sacrifices; 
? - , RoaEsyjtaterrEMsi 


Petersburg . .June 


No Holocaust Analogy What the Kremlin Doesn’t Want 


To the Editor: 

Mohammad Tarbush writes [letter 
June 4] about Dov Ronen’s “twist of 
lqgic* 1 when Mr. Ronen is concerned 
about Israel’s receiving no assurances 
from Palestinians regarding the fu- 
ture security of Israel. His own logic is 
not only twisted but nonexistent. 

He writes that he lost many of his 
school friends, and be compares this to 
the Holocaust. His education is sadly 
or deliberately, perhaps, lacking in 
historical and moral background. 
friends were lost when the Arab na- 
tions declared war on Israel. 

A declaration of war is unfortu- 
nately but inevitably going to 
loss of lives. Nowhere, is it recorded 
that the Jews of Germany ai rf the 
other areas where they suffered the ul- 
timate victimization ever harmed, 
much less d e cla red war against, tbeir 
murd erers. Adeline Sneider 

New York, June 5, 1980 


To the Editor: 

Leonard Bernstein says that his 
June 10 Op-Ed article, “Just Suppose 
We Disarmed,” is a fantasy. Obvious- 
ly, he wishes to be taken as seriously 
as would a composer of a musical fan- 
tasy. 

But does his essay play? 

If we disarmed unilaterally, be 
asks, would the Russians come over 
and administer “so huge, complex and 
problematical a society as ours?” In 
viewing the matter thus, Mr. Bern- 
stein, for all his musical prowess, 
has dearly mistaken a fantasy for a 
burlesque. It is simply ludicrous to 
i ma g ine that what the Soviets want is 
literally to govern the world, to 
“take over” all 170 or so nation- 
states. 

In stead, their ideology and their lat- 
ter-day actions — from Havana to 
Kabul to Hanoi — Indicate that they 
wish to control the world. And 


there is a difference between outrig * 
ruling and directly or indirectly co 
trolling. • - ■ ■ 

As a conductor, Mr. Bernstein hij 
self might appreciate this distinctifl 
since it is not required that he actual: :?•* 
play each instrument in the orchestr . : 
only see to it that it is played the wr 
he or the score wishes. 

ALBERT L. WEE v 
NewYork, June 10, IS, M . ,. 


Final Warning 


!V .• 


To the Editor: 

An urgent reason for keeping <**.. * j -7 ' - 
our communications with the Sovt-* . '. "'’ 
Union: What ii their cosnputeri&|,'r ’’ :J ■' 
warning system foils and the error ’■ r ■ ’ 
not discovered ip three minutes? n i ’ - 

Jane C. fulu ’* 
Scarsdale, N.Y., June 6, 18^ - ’> 


The Untouched Oil of the World’s Developing Countries 


y.. 

1- \ 


v.;; I 


To the Editor: 

As a student of the ’international oil 
problems of the developing world — 
aren’t we all — I found much tqagree 
with jn your May 31 editorial “120 Bfi- 
lkm, ami Counting.” Indeed, “the 
recycling problem is not one problem 
but many,” and “solutions must be 
tailored to meet the specific needs of 
specific countries.” But while loans 
mid fin anci n g are an important ave- 
nue for meeting the higher energy bills 
of oil-importing developing countries, 
ft should not be the only one. 

• Must we be reminded that much 
work remains to be done in petroleum 
exploration and development in these 
third-world nations? A study done for 
the World Bank by Beidp, an affiliate 
■of the French Petroleum Institute, re- 
ported that of the 71 non-OPEC devel- 
oping nations only 10 have been ad- 
equately explored, and that of the 23 
nations Judged to have excellent pros- 
pects for finding petroleum or natural 
gas Only seven have been adequately 
explored. 

This disproportionate share of ex- 
ploration is corroborated by figures 
from the American Association of Pe- 
troleum Geologists and the Oil and 
Gas Journal: Between 1969 and 1978, of 
tbe total of 122,000 exploratory wells 
drilled in the noo-Communist world, 
only 5 percent were drilled in the non- 
OPEC developing nations. 

• Yet there are reserves located in 


these countries. As a recent Exxon 
publication notes, “dearly, consider- 
able oil remains to be found, but 
equally dearly, where and how much 
is a m a tt e r of speculation until explo- 
ration drilling occurs.” 

Clearly, there is a place for respon- 
sible international organizations to 
stimu l a te exploration efforts by bring- 
ing together the unexplored reserves 
of host countries with the capital, tech- 
nology and expertise of the large oil 
companies. 

The large companies are under- 
standably concerned about contrac- 
tual instability and nationalization. At 
tbe same time, it is no secret that the 
objectives of host governments, intent 
on developing oil for their own devel- 
opment needs; diverge sharply from 
those of the larger transnational di en- 
terprises in search of exportable 
“commercial quantities.” Organiza- 
tions such as the World Bank can 


mediate this conflict, in which mutter, 
^uspldan dampens exploration 
forte. 

The World Bank began such a pi: >V 
gram in 1977. But here again, aiy" 
vances-have been slowed by the feaV. 
of some industry officials th«r their e ' 
ploration efforts will be supplanted?'-..' 
tbeir bargaining power eroded. Not .-J 
ing could be further from the tnij'u! 
The bank is the best forum for prov|s ", 
ing guarantees satisfactory to b 

To insure pofitical and econoaf . ; 
stability, efforts to alleviate the cs ‘ ‘ 
rent burden borne by oU-import^., 
developing nations should concentr'd 
on loca ti ng new sources of oil, and U- 
just on paying current oil bills. X \ 

Andrew p. Loewing* '■ 

. Book Review Edit .; 

Journal of International Afldj ,'. 

Columbia Unlverst : 
New York, June3, 1» ^ 
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WASHINGTON 

Missiles 
At the 
Summit 

By James Reston 


•- a: 


W.fe 


f- *5^ WASHINGTON — In this week’s 

r ''.TO summit meeting in Venice, 
■ s *"“ - 'i / re is one practical matter Presi- 
'*• , ,t Carter wants to get straight. 

. '■■■• 4v s is whether the West German 
‘ ^ 'vernment is prepared to go for- 

■’= ‘ •.; t ' : • ,. v f.tl with the new missile construe- 
fn:... .. . 1 sites in .Western Europe or 

- ,/’«ther it is considering a “freeze” 
;• B . j .postponement of this critical 

iTt ., * r -‘ J'utegic decision. 

■ m '~ _ -^.^Vasliington has been getting some 

,j ( , ' ' ,r '/'•'fed signals from Bonn on th is 

.- ‘ : ’ • ’ ' :»t- It has always been understood 

' - > t the most modem U.S. missiles 

not actually be put in place and 
r-.j, '..-de operational for three years, but 
; t it would take three years to con- 
_ % - — jet the sites for their deployment. 

L : : ; >r c .. 1 T^Nately, however. Chancellor Hel- 
t * “ ‘ i Schmidt, who will have a summit 

In ?:#»;. _/ ,‘Neting of his own with President 
“ ^ 0! ^jahnev in Moscow later this month, 
t.. ■/.. ' — been talking vaguely about a 

^vratorium on new weapons systems 
v . I _". ' both sides of the Iron Curtain, 

‘ . r . r v «u? ■ /'hctut making clear whether such a 
r r '^ratorium would extend to the 

„ _ ' ' ■!:. 'sparation of the foundation for 

"*"• new. NATO system — which was 

/ ' ■ u f ^iy agreed upon after fierce debate. 

■*«■- • •i>:i«-,„r, L ’ f .i 3 iancrflor Schmidt is acting as 
5 -f * r wonders what the confusion is 

about. It may be that President 
k - .t-. ' ^vrtor is- especially sensitive these 

’ ' 1 ? ys about the unity of the allies on 
*v* ... " "-‘vst-West relations, a subject on 

i s . : Venice summit agenda. If so, it 

rv,j • : ’ li :UJd not be surprising, for lately 

* T* allies have not only been talking 

> i f l- lately about their lack of ebafi- 

t w ry ~- tflee in Carter’s foreign policies, but 

.-Hr.- / '"'i ceding publicly some of Carter’s 

Li,- •• ^ ■' :t:^ice. 

? . . '" r " ‘ :N i>3ianceIIor Schmidt has been care- 

r - . 7 - to advise Washington well in ad- 

*«, . s ‘ s : v ■■ ■ .-^»ce of what be intends to say and 

* - - • j-. Moscow. One of his purposes, 

* ft - -»• f .,7 Wously approved here, is to make 

/*'; : 1 -i.jar.that West Germany closes 

■■ • * Q :« •«- j Soviet invasion of Afghanistan 
***‘ ■ *: i . i Jt as vehemently as does the United 

, ites. 

*• : . j- .r . « ^.\t the same time. West Germany’s 
< /*”r 4 ide with the Soviet Union, and its 
r . /-^jsire for the return of Germans from 

^ Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, 

^ fundamental to Schmidt’s foreign 

-- ... . . .. n .licy, and probably vital to his re- 
-■ ., J..sction. 

. ... . . J . .Accordingly, even West German 

.. ^ . t . . ^ /Mgn Minister Hans-Dietrich 

* '■ . “'wcher, who has be«i outspokenly 

\ .l^^^dfB-^TXilicy in-thr^asr, 

’ ^recently been'faking a rather dif- 
ent and more pro-Soviet line. It has 
» been noted in Washington that 
• u ; ,-f litical and economic contacts be- j 

' vv een West Germany and Communist ! 

at Germany have increased sub- ! 
^ £ jmtialljr in recent months, a trend 

. .. t ' n • ■ hthas not been overlooked in Paris 
..dLoodon. 

f “ * [ Vnd recently President Val6ry Gis- ! 

: -■ • " ' rdd’Estaingof France made a sud- 

v - ^ ’’ni trip to Poland to meet with Presi- 
j.-.f •- -Hit Brezhnev, making clear before | 

■ : 'd after wtat proved to bean unpro- 

r- -- - • dive meeting, that France did not 1 
M end to ask Washington’s permls- ! 
' A xi to pursue its own interests any- 
ere it liked. 

_ — Secretary of State Edmund Muskie 
r . s tried to make the best of the latest i 
- \\ ,i!T.^4 ddle East pronouncement out of 

. . — "bice by the Western European 
ders, who favor the “association" 
... " r he Palestine liberation Organiza- 
, f -'n in the peace process and also 
- v % “self-determination” for the 

‘ 4 __ ‘ r : . ^ testinlan people. But this was just 

*'■ • \-v more indicaticm that the allies do 

- - • ; think Carter^ policy will achieve 

' objectives in the Middle East, 

' lecially during an American Presi- 

^ election year, and are there- 
e determined to act on their own, 

, tinst Washlngum’s wishes and poli- 

^ .^stt necessary . 

.to what we are seeing now is a loos- 
ing of allied ties under the pressure 

* domestic and election politics in 

■ } United States, France, and West 

rmany. This does not surprise the 
^ jrter White House, which plays poli- 
i • • ^ with -foreign policy itself, but any 

. » - - .tee»" on the construction of mis- 

; sites in Western Europe worries 

... _ i*- Jdals here, for it could influence 

-j.- ... ' > balance of power perhaps for 

' >ir • -'.iB after Carter, Schmidt and Gis- 
' H .. - M all are gone from the political 
aaiB ' 

Hie Carter people admittedly are a 
■ ‘ . -" le jumpy these days. They are con- 

: ned about the coming two months 
- “ ■ -.. attacks by Kennedy on their eco- 

'.- tiIc policies and the recession, 
" ' ' »• - * ding to a divisive nominating fight 

, 'y are confident they can win at 
; 1 - dison Square Garden. They are in- 

. -aslngly concerned about the inde- 
- * ident candidacy of Representative 
■kin Anderson, who could make the 
Terence between Carter’s victory 
_ iefeat in November. 

md in the midst of all their domes- 
""" and political difficulties, they won- 
/ why the allies have to add to their 
. - ubles at this time by passing reso- 
ions that will not satisfy either the 
• aelis or the Palestinians, and 

"ticularly why, when everybody 
nts the Red Army out of Afghani- 
n, the allies have to make pilgrim- 
2S to Bresdinev, and talk mysteri- 
ily about stepping the construc- 
n of the new missile sites in West 
rmany. 

Even the recent separate meetings 
Lhe Israeli and Egyptian ambassa- 
*s with Ronald Reagan make the 
rter people think that maybe some- 
iy around here doubts not only the 
es idem's policies but his re-elec ta- 
ity, and around the White House, 

• s is the unhappiest thought of all. 


PHILADELPHIA — i Carter Ad- 

The Aid for 

^^rgency military assistance for El ■AXVy A aavi 

Salvador on March 25, insisted that the — . — - ^ M 

request was for “nonlethal” equip- | n 

ment that “wiU help strengthen the IS V^CU-ICO 

Army’s key nfle in reforms.” The 

Package was approved a week later. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

According to Congressional testimony — _ _ , 

on March 25 by Franklin D. Kramer. By Thotnas Conrad 

Assistant Secretary of Defense for In- 

tematio nal Security Affairs, the aid would emsist of $3.7 minkwi for trucks and 
Uwcu ort v e hi c l es, $316,000 for riot -control ge ar, $U million for communications 
equipment, and $400,000 for “various other equipment to Include trailers.” The 
rest of the outlay was for transporting the materiel. What Mr. Kramer n*»gw*?d 
to disclose in his public testimony was that the aid package in fact included com- 
bat-related equipment that stretches the definition of “nonlethal” beyond cred- 
foDUty. The Defense Security Assistance Agency had provided Congress with a list 
of the items in the militari-aid proposal ttwn - wa<? rip faiipd thaw rhf» mp mai^ > 

piddle by Mr. Kramer. The members of Congress who saw the list — it was given 
to the House and Senate Appropriations Committees, the House Foreign Affairs 
Com m it t e e and the Senate Foreign Relations Committee — accepted the “nonle- 
thal” designation despite the nature of the equipment. When mis gear readies the 
field, however, any distinction between lethal and nonlethal win have been lost. 
As repression by Salvadoran security forces escalates daily in the co untr y si de, ' 
ibis gear becomes vital to the junta’s waging of mtiwtfwi nsuigie n c y war. 

Under the Freedom of Information Act, the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee has obtained copies of the “Letters of Offer and Acceptance” from the Depart- 
mem of tile Army that detail the military aid approved by Congress. To be delivered 
(some equipment is en route, the Army says) are 7,500 CS tear-gas grenades, 250 
“ Manpa ck” field combat radios, thousands of batteries, and an unspecified number 
of tear-gas-grenade launchers. The sale of 50 portable PVS-2B night-vision devices 
blurs the supposed distinction between lethal and nonlethal weapons: These electro- 


The Aid for El Salvador 
Is Called Nonlethal 

By Thomas Conrad and Cynthia Amson 


weapons technology and related equipment like the 12 “Image Intensifies, ” also in- 
cluded, were perfected for use in Vietnam. To help security forces preserve so-called 
tew and order, the Administration is s ending three sets 

at more than $38,000 each. An Army aide says that security forces wflQ use them to 
monitor the air waves and track the ex ac t locations of clandestine-radio transmitters: 
“It’s perfect for use against guerrillas and insurgents.” 

Was there an attempt to keep the extent of the aid parfcage from public scrutiny 
— part icula rly the night-viskm instruments and r he image -in tenslfle ra? 

If little public attention has been given to the Pentagon list, even less has been 
paid to private arms transactions between United States firms and the Salvadoran po- 


^ A lice. Government agencies and private 

^ I W 1 X T O r\ /~\f* citizens. Despite the volatile situation, 
f I yjnl y | (l] Washington has apparently not re- 

stricted commercial export of weapons 
▼ 1 ' j 1 1 to El Salvador. In January, the Com- 

k| /’A f"| I /\4- pi q I merce Department licensed the export 

X VjlXliC LAAdl. of $8,000 worth of “nonmilitary” shot- 

guns and spare parts to that country. 
This year, the State Department’s Office 

*■*___**_• A of Munitions Control expects to issue li- 

nd Uynttlia Amson censes for up to $250,000 worth of arms 

from private corporations for export to 
El Salvador, “mostly for carbines, handguns and rifles,” a Congressional source said. 

As part of its new aid package for El Salvador for fiscal 1981, the Administration 
has asked Congress to approve even more overtly combat-oriented equipment. It in- 
cludes helicopters, jeeps, patrol boats, aircraft engines and parachutes. 

United States interest in maintaining Salvadoran stability has effectively fos- 
tered repression and subjected the nation to 50 years of military rule supported by 
Washington. In the I960’s, El Salvador was a laboratory for military counterinsur- 
gency specialists and police technicians. The United States’ Office of Public Safety set 
up a “model police system,” trained 448 Salvadoran policemen, organized riot-con- 
trol units and emphasized urban patrols. The Office also helped automate repres- 
sion by establishing a central police-records system and a “modem telecommuni- 
cations network for the National Police and National Guard with a direct link to 
the Central America /Panama Security Network.” From 1950 to 1979, the Penta- 
gon spent $16.7 million more on training and .equipping Salvadoran armed forces. 

The current military-civilian junta rules under a state of siege. It proclaims itself 
a moderate alternative to extremists era the left and right. But even implementation of 
its agrarian-reform plan seems designed more to elimina te popular opposition than to 
achieve progressive change. According to a March report by Amnesty International:' 
“Troop movement by Army and National Guard units that were announced ... for the 
implementation of the land reform, have in fact involved the disappearance and kill- 
ing of hundreds of compesinos in villages supporting opposition labor organiza- 
tions.” San Salvador’s Roman Catholic Archdiocese said on May 15 that it had 
documented 1,468 deaths at the hands of security and paramilitary forces since 
January. The Carter Administration’s show of force in support of the junta may 
cost our country far more than $5.7 million, “it may be the most badly spent $5 
million your Congress has ever appropriated,” said Napoleon Navarro, who di- 
rects the Church’s radio in El Salvador. “It may sow anti-Americanism in a coun- 1 
try which is not basically anti- American.” 

Thomas Conrad is a researcher with the National Action /Research on the Mili- 
tary-Industrial Complex, a division of the American Friends Service Committee, 
a Quaker organization. Cynthia Amson is an associate of the Institute for Policy 
Studies, in Washington, D.C. 




Getting 
To Know 
Dad, 
Finally 


By Fran Rose 


My rather and I didn’t spend 
much time together when I was 
growing up. He earned the 
money; my mother reared the 
children. I was the only daughter 
and nay tie to my mother was 
strong. I know I felt my father’s 
presence but ft was conveyed to me 
by my mother, largely in his ab- 
sence. 

As father and daughter, we were 
alone together only once: We were in 
a restaurant during its off-hours 
waiting for my mother to finish shop- 
pbig. I<fidn't know vfaat to say to ray- 
father. After a few silent moments, 
he looked around the restaurant, 
empty except for the two of us, and 
said: “Let’s go. I don’t like being the 
only ones here.” 

Now, 18 years later — I am 26 and 
my father is 56 — the two of us have 
lunch together every Friday. We keep 
our appointment unless only the most 
pressing business engagement inter- 
feres. My father still feds awkward in 
empty restaurants, so we tend to eat in 
crowded coffee shops or diners. We 
make a challenge of finding unusual 
places for lunch. The criteria are sim- 
ple: The restaurants must be noisy, 
inexpensive and undiscovered by the 
general public. Amid the lunc h ti m e 
din of such establishments, the silence 
between us melts and we feel more 
free to talk. 

One of our favorite places is a 
luncheonette in the Crown Heights sec- 
tion of Brooklyn run by an old immi- 
grant woman Frieda. Frieda 

makes the best fried fish in New York, 
my father and I think, although we 
tend to like bland food. Her counter 
manner is spicy and she is well known 
by people in the neighborhood, who 
come for her chicken soup. The prices 
are a steal. 

My father and I talk about movies, 
plays. We both love music and books. 
Sometimes be talks about his prob- 
lems at work but I’m usually not good 
at offering counsel. Sometimes I talk 
about personal problems but he’s not 
apt to respond with more than general- 
ities. We stick .to more .impersonal 
topics. 

Another place we like is a French 


WASHINGTON — The primary 
cause of our current economic prob- 
lems is that United States industry is 
not keeping up with world and domes- 
tic market opportunities. 

In many industries. United States 
firms are not producing the right 
goods of the right quality in sufficient 
quantity at competitive prices. 

As a result, they are forfeiting sales 
to foreign firms while domestically we 
suffer pernicious high unemployment, 
flpd many communities are devas- 
tated by layoffs and plant shutdowns. 

The Federal Government’s response 
to T*”* situation has been to minister to 
ailing firms with loans and trade bar- 
riers. 

But such measures alone do nothing 
to help increase productivity or ex- 
pand markets. To do this, we must 
deal with all the reasons for poor per- ' 
formance in key industries. 

Because each industry has its own 
particular cost structure and its own 
unique market conditions, a strategy 
to help one will be meaningless to an- 
other. 

Because Government policies di- 
rectly or indirectly affect the eco- 
nomic performance of all key Indus- 
tries, it is essential for Government to 
work with management and labor to 
maintain efficiency, even while 
promoting other national goals such as 
economic equality and conservation. 



luncheonette on Seventh Avenue in 
lower Manhattan. Here too the noise 
level is high. My father likes the veal 
stew; I prefer the omelette. We both 
love the banana chiffon pie. Again, the 
prices are ridiculously low. 

When I first awkwardly proposed 
that we “get to know each other bet- 
ter” I was living out of town. I sug- 
gested he call me long distance from 
bis office once a week. He said be was 
afraid he would forget because of all 
the business details on his mind. Also, 
be had so little time. When I was 
younger, he worked from 4:30 A^f. to 
7:30 PM. He and my mother ate alone. 
After dinner, he wenj down to the base- 
ment to work an the bills and listen to 
his favorite symphonies. He was so 
tired. He often dozed in his armchair 
before 10 , with the record player still 
going- 

For some reason I decided to press 


my request that we spend more time 
together and, instead of nodding at an 
excuse I knew to be perfectly true and 
reasonable, I asked again. To my 
amazement, he agreed. He started to 
call me once a week, era Wednesdays. 

Every Wednesday at work there was 
a long-distance call for me. The people 
in my office knew that if Fran’s father 
called, they should find Fran wherever 
she was in the building. 

Sometimes we hit on a topic that ex- 
cited us. Scunetimes the silences were 
long. 

In the spring, he and my mother 
took a two-week trip to Russia. The 
first Wednesday they were gone, a sec- 
retary found me up in the cafeteria to 
teD me there was a person-to-person 
call for me from Leningrad. 

I decided to move back to New York 
last summer for a variety of reasons. I 
don’t remember which of us suggested 
it, but my father and I started meeting 


On Economic Renewal 


By Gail Garfield Schwartz and Pat Choate 


Take, for example, the steel indus- 
try, whose decline has caused so much 
hardship in the Northeast and Mid- 
west. It exemplifies the kind of joint 
responsibility we have in mind. The 
continued operation of obsolete open- 
hearth furnaces long after new tech- 
nologies were available contributed to 
the industry’s falling output.. But Gov- 
ernment mandates in 1979 diverted 18 
percent of capital investment in steel 
facilities to nonproductive pollution- 
control equipment. Negotiated strate- 
gies such as accelerated depreciation 
for such equipment or for new manu- 
facturing systems, geared to produc- 
tion and productivity goals, with built- 
in incentives for labor to increase out- 
put, could ensure a viable, if smaller, 
domestic steel- industry far into the 
foreseeable future. 

If such strategies are to work well, 
they should not focus on single indus- 
tries. Many industries are linked 10 
one another in an interdependent 
chain that makes them vulnerable to 
an economic domino effect. For exam- 


ple, when sales of domestic automo- 
biles slump, that causes a decline of 
production in upholstery, seat belts, 
batteries, tires, and plastic, aluminum 
and steel parts. 

We need policies to deal with the 
whole chain, or sector, by anticipating 
problems in one industry that could 
cause difficulties in other, linked in- 
dustries. We should pinpoint oppor- 
tunities in one industry that could spin 
off benefits for others. 

To design and implement sectoral 
policies, we must first identify those 
sectors that -are of particular impor- 
tance because of their growth poten- 
tial, job potential, or potential to 
create exports to offset United States 
imports. 

We must establish production com- 
mittees similar to the industry produc- 
tion committees that spearheaded the 
mobilization of American resources 
during World War ll! These commit- 
tees would bring business and labor to- 
gether with many industry specialists 
already employed by the Federal Gov- 


for lunch on Fridays. We alternate as 
to who picks the place. We make mis- 
takes. Sometimes the food is fine but 
something between us is not. I remind 
myself there is always next Friday. 

We found our favorite Chinese res- 
taurant in the most unlikely part of 
Bedford-Stuyvesant by accident one 
day last winter. The egg foo yung is ex- 
cellent, but I have a special reason for 
Hking the place: We talked nonstop 
throughout our first meal there and 
only on our way out did 1 realize that 
the restaurant bad been empty except 
for us. 

If there were any awkward silences, 
neither my father nor I noticed. 

Fran Rose — this is a pen name — is a 
former newspaper reporter and editor 
who now writes fiction and teaches lit- 
erature at the City College of the City 
University of New York. 


eminent to coordinate Government 
and private-sector actions to mutually 
acceptable goals. 

The most important principle of a 
sectoral approach is that it should not 
deal only with industries in crisis. 
There are many emerging and high- 
growth industries and sectors that will 
also face stiff competition in the fu- 
ture. They must be nourished if they 
are to grow strong. Among them are 
the semiconductor industry, the tele- 
communications industry and the wide 
range of exotic possibilities that will 
comprise the biochemical sector. 

These and other high-technology 
manufacturing and service activities 
ran provide many jobs in the future for 
both assembly work and skilled techni- 
cians. They can rebuild the eroded 
economies of the Northeast and Mid- 
west. Other nations have already 
recognized the importance of these 
emerging industries and are engaged 
in major public-private campaigns to 
expand production, accelerate re- 
search and train workers for new oc- 
cupations. Americans should do no 
less for their future prosperity. 

Gail Garfield Schwartz and Pat 
Choate are Senior Fellows at The 
Academy for Contemporary Prob- 
lems, a public-policy research insti- 
tute. They are writing a book on re- 
building the United States economy. 


IN THE NATION 

If It Is 

Broke, 
Fix It 

By Tom Wicker 

For years now, as regularly as elec- 
tions come around. Senator Birch 
Bayh of Indiana has been bringing up 
his constitutional amendment to abol- 
ish the Electoral College and elect 
Presidents by popular vote. And just 
as regularly, the amendment has been 
defeated, ■ mostly because . of oppo- 
nents* insistence that there is little 
real danger that a popular-vote loser 
will be an electoral-vote winner or that 
no one will win a majority of the elec- 
toral votes. 

Only three candidates have won the 
Presidency while losing the popular 
vote, they pointed out, and only once 
.has the House had to choose a Presi- 
dent from candidates none of whom 
had won a majority of the Electoral 
College. So the system has worked 
well enough; and as Bert Lance used 
to say, if it ain’t broke, don’t fix it. 

Ironically enough, many of these 
same opponents of the Bayb amend- 
ment are now pointing with- alarm to 
the possibilities that the apparently 
strong independent candidacy of John 
Anderson might prevent anyone from 
winning a majority of the electoral 
votes, thus throwing the 1980 election 
into the House of Representatives that 
will be elected next November. 

Not only does this frightening possi- 
bility no longer seem so remote. One of 
the lesser reforms often proposed — 
eliminating human electors, so tiiat 
electoral votes would be mere num- 
bers automatically counted for thg 
winner of the state’s popular vote — 
also looks different in the light of the 
Anderson candidacy. 

That would insure the election going 
to the House, if no one won an elector- 
al-vote majority. But with real people 
casting electoral votes, the chance ex- 
ists for compromise arrangements — 
political deals, if you’d rather — to be 
made in the weeks between the popu- 
lar voting and the electoral voting, so 
that some candidate might be able to 
put together a majority of the Elec- 
toral College after all. 

As has often been stated in this 
space, moreover, we seem clearly to 
have entered upon an era when, more 
often than not, there will be more than 
two important candidates for Presi- 
dent — witness George Wallace in 
1968, Eugene McCarthy in 1976, Mr. 
Anderson this year. This development 
is not chance; it stems from the de- 
cline of party strength and identity, 
which, in. turn , has been caused mostly 
. by tel^j^pqUUcs, £nd th£*fc, 

■ creasing numbers, ana - complexity, of 

* Presidential issues, on which the bid ' 
umbrella parties now are unable to 
satisfy all factions. 

This obviously increases the chance 
that in any given election year no one 
will win an electoral-vote majority 
and the House will have to resolve the 
matter— If it can. 

Each state would have one vote, and 
an absolute majority of 26 states is re- 
quired for election. Each state's vote 
is determined by a caucus of its House 
delegation. State delegations evenly 
divided or having no majority for any 
candidate would forfeit their votes. 

. The present House has 29 Democrat- 
ic, 12 Republican and nine split delega- 
tions; but five are Democratic by only 
one vote, and four more by only two. So 
If only four of these delegations should 
go Republican in November, there 
might even be no House majority for 
anyone next January. 

What’s more, six state delegations 
consist of only one member. Each 
would have a vote equal to that of all of 
California’s 43 representatives ; the 
six thus represent more than 20 per- 
cent of the 26 state votes needed for 
election. And there’s nothing to pre- 
vent, say, conservative Democrats 
joining the Republicans in a nominally 
Democratic delegation to cast its vote 
for the Republican candidate. Liberal 
Republicans could play it the other 
way. 

And what would a narrowly Demo- 
cratic or Republican delegation do if 
its state had given a Presidential vote 
majority to the other party? Would the 
delegation majority cast a partisan 
vote against the popularly expressed 
will of its own state? Or would, say, a 
Republican elected from a ticket-split- ' 
ting district that had voted for the ■ 
Democratic Presidential candidate 
really defy his or her own constituen- 
cy, on merely partisan grounds? 
These possibilities are raised to show 
bow unpredictable a House election ' 
would be, how vicious the wheeling 
and dealing surely would become, and 
bow great the chance is that in the 
short time available — Jan. 6, when 
the electoral votes are officially count- 
ed, .to Jan. 20, when a President must 
be inaugurated — no candidate could 
win a majority in the House. 

In the Senate, n^ean while, the ma- 
jority of its 100 members, acting as in- 
dividuals, would be choosing a Vice 
President from the two candidates 
with the most electoral votes. This 
raises the specter, in the case of a 
Democratic House and a Republican 
Senate, or vice versa, of a President 

■ and Vice President from different par- 
ties. 

Worse, if the House failed to elect a . 
President by Jan. 20, the new Vice 
President would be sworn in as acting 
President. Thus the Vice-Presidential 
candidate of a ticket that lost the popu- 
lar vote might actually become Presi- 
dent next Jan. 20, and serve until the 
House could resolve its deadlock — 
perhaps for years. • • 

Against such possibilities, direct 
popular election of Presidents, even 
with its different set of perils, seems a ■ 
straightforward solution. As Bert 
Lance forgot to say, if it is broke, fix it. 
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The ‘He’ or ‘She’ Question— Continued 


Leisure 


MUSIC VIEW 


HAROLD C. 5CHONBERG 


NEW YORK — Just about a year ago 1 wrote a piece ori 
male vs. female pianists. 1 had put together a tape in which 
each pair of pianists played the same piece (or a section 
thereof), and I tried it out on three audiences. Object: Jo see 
if listeners could find a discernible difference in the pairings. 
Was there something that made a man’s playing “male” and 
a female's “female”? Or was it impossible to determine? 

The results were mixed. Sometimes a pianist had such 
sheer power that the playing had to be that of a man, and the 
three audiences immediately recognized it as such. When 
Vladimir Horowitz comes down on the chords of the Chopin B 
minor Scherzo, there is only one pianist In the world who can 
produce that kind of sound, and even untrained Listeners had 
no trouble reognizixig the masculinity of the playing. More 
often audiences were split right down the middle. And the 
more professional the listeners, the more trouble' they had 
fixing a sexual basis to the playing. 

Yet there were some puzzling results in the tabulations. 
In a performance of the Brahms B minor Capriccio played 
successively by Harold Bauer and Myra Hess, for instance, 
about SO percent of one audience correctly guessed the sex of 
the pianists. I was amazed. If there was a difference* it was 
not apparent to me. The article I wrote evoked a big re- 
sponse. Among professional musicians there was a feeling 
that it is almost impossible to isolate sex differences in musi- 
cal performance. Some militant women’s libbers berated me 
for even raising the issue. Some nuts sent in psychological 



Manor womanat the keyboard? “Professional musicians find it almost impossible to isolate sex differences in musical performance. 


and even anatomical treatises. A few maintained that there 
indeed were differences, but none of those correspondents 
made a convincing case. “Anybody with any sensitivity can 
feel it,” one wrote. Maybe be can. Most of us can’t. 

Well, cast a seed. The idea seemed to intrigue several 
classical disk jockeys, and several stations around the coun- 
try worked up their own tapes. The most ambitious attempt 
came from KUSC in Los Angeles. Ara Guzelimian, the sta- 
tion’s music director, got Jim Svejda to write, produce and 
announce The First National Classical Music Sex Quiz, which 
.went cm the air locally last Sept. 4. The hour-long program 


China’s Passion for the Movies 


By FOX BUTTERFIELD 


PEKING 


T he scene is the recent presen- 
tation ceremony for China’s 
equivalent of the Academy 
Awards, just revived for the 
first time since the Cultural 
Revolution. 

Only instead of a sex goddess in a 
clinging gown rising breathlessly to ac- 
cept a Chinese “Oscar,” the speech- 
maker is an earnest young soldier in 
the baggy green attire of the army. He 
has been selected as a representative of 
the military, “to show the unity be- 
tween the army and the movie indus- 
try,” the program notes say, and he 
begins his talk with a crisp salute. 

“We soldiers serving on the steppes 
of Inner Mongolia can go without 
vegetables for a month or two,” the sol- 
dier intones solemnly. “But we can’t go 
without seeing a movie. Please produce 
more films.” 

Indeed, movies have become some- 
thing of a national, craze in Qhina since 
the downfall of that nefarious quartet, 
the radical Gang of Four, iril975. 

Last year, by official count, China 
had 29 billion moviegoers. Many ot 
them were peasants who pulled up a 
stool or chair to watch an outdoor show, 
even in the cold, put cm by 115,000 rural 
projection teams. 

In the cities, the demand for movies 
is so great that many theaters have 
taken to opening their doors for the 
first show at 6; 30 A.M. And getting a 
ticket to the movies has become some- 
thing of a fine art requiring political 
connections, long waits in line and 
sometimes haggling with the scalpers 
that haunt the sidewalks outside most 
shows. It is not uncommon for young 
Chinese lotharios on the prowl to try to 


an China by Mao and Miss Jiang during 
the decade of the Cultural Revolution, 
when entertainment was restricted to a 
handful of wooden so-called “model 
revolutionary operas” which she had 
approved. From 1968 to 1972, not a sin- 
gle movie was produced in China, and 
only a dozen or so were turned out be- 
tween that and Mao’s death in 1976. 

The sales brochure for one of these 
Maoist films* about the construction of 
a railroad in southwest China, says the 
film is a thriller because the engineers 
“studied works by- Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, Stalin and Chairman Mao and 
repudiated sharply revisionism.” 

Under a theory propounded by Miss 
Jiang, the heroes in these films had to 
be "outstanding” — cardboard carica- 
tures of perfect revolutionary virtue — 
and the villains had to be demonically 
black. No “middle characters,” ordi- 
nary mortals with doubts and failings, 
were allowed. None of this stopped 
Miss Jiang from enjoying old Greta 
Garbo movies at home, of course. 


man presented all of them. He was 
Zhou Yang, the white-haired 72-year- 
old man who bad been the Communists’ 
czar of literature, art, the theater and 
film since the 1930's. He is currently 
deputy director of the party proaganda 
department. 

In an important speech last winter, 
Mr. Zhou expounded the party’s cur- 
rent line on culture. “Writers and art- 
ists must conscientiously seek guid- 
ance from the scientific Marxist world 
outlook in their efforts to understand 
and reflect life.” Those producing 
.movies should not be afraid to “eman- 
cipate their minds,” he said, but at the 
same time, they must remember that 
their duty is to “reflect in their works 
the progress of the arduous struggle to 
achieve socialist modernization.” Art 
should not be useful to the party’s ene- 
mies. 


But in the past few years, the Chinese 


Nevertheless, “Tears Stain” does 
show bow far Chinese movies have al- 
ready traveled in a short time. Despite 
its maudlin title, the film is a bold por- 
trayal of how innocent Chinese have 
bear caught up in factional quarrels. 


film btisineSshas snappedhack’W llfer ^^pfeTsecated aaid sometimes'irouxKied to 


.in.. 1979, 65 feature., movies were 
produced by the major studios, situ- 
ated in Peking, Shanghai, and Chang- 
chun along with the First of August 
Company run by tjje army. 

. In China’s film awards competition, 
based on ballots sent out by Popular 
Cinema, three movies were officially 
declared the top vote getters. They 
were “General Ji Hongchang,” about a 
patriotic Kuomintang officer who 
switches to the Communist side to help 
fight the Japanese during World War 
II; “Little Flower,” a complex family 
tangle of the kind Chinese have always 
loved, about an adopted daughter's 
search for her parents and siblings; 
and "Tears Stain,” a tale of contempo- 


death. The story revolves around a- 
newly arrived Communist Party secre- 
tary, named Zhu, in a rural county. Zhu 
finds a mystery surrounding his prede- 
cessor, whom the local peasants liked 
but who was officially said to have been 
implicated in an evil political plot and 
then committed suicide. 

The man’s widow has apparently 
gone mkd, wandering the village 
streets crooning songs and chasing 
after her little boy, who is not allowed 
to attend school because of his bad 
“class background.” Some of the vil- 
lagers are beaten by mindless party of- 
ficials who force them to labor on an 
unnecessary dam project. 

Eventually, Zhu, the good party sec- 



A scene from “Little Flower,” a drama about an adopted daughter's search for her 
parents and siblings that was a top vote-getter in China’s film awards competition. 


pick up a comely girl on the street by 
holding out the prospect of tickets to a 
choice film. The most popular maga- 
zine in China, not incidentally, is a 
glossy color journal' titled Popular 
Cinema, which features full-page pic- 
tures of favorite stars. 

Peking’s top leadership is not im- 
mune to this passion. In the glory days 
before her overthrow, along with the 
rest of the Gang of Four, Jiang Qing, 
Mao Zedong’s wife, liked to screen 
movies late at night wherever she was 
staying; and a number of senior Com- 
munist officials have installed private 
theaters in their carefully guarded 
homes. 

In part, at least, this avidity can be 
traced to the terrible vacuum enforced 


rary political Intrigue in the country- 
side. * 

Chinese sources say privately that 
another film, a comedy about two sets 
of twins who are romantically involved 
with and often confused by each other, 
actually garnered the largest number 
of votes. But party authorities felt it 
was not sufficiently uplifting to win. 

Despite the renaissance of the Chi- 
nese cinema and some relexation of of- 
ficial guardianship, film production in 
China remains under tight state con- 
trol. Movies are simply too important a 
molder of ideas to be left to the movie- 
makers themselves. 

When China’s version of the Acad- 
emy Awards, known as the Hundred 
Flower Prizes, were handed out 


retaiy, discovers a nest of corruption in 
a supposedly model commune, and this 
leads him to the conclusion that his 
predecessor was actually murdered. 
His widow that turns out to have been 
faking her madness, for five years, to 
protect herself from further harrass- 
ment. 

“Tears Stain,” like a number of 
other new movies of this genre, does 
leave an important question unan- 
swered. What would have happened if 
the good party secretary had not hap- 
pened along? But, then what would 
have happened in all those westerns 
where the settlers in the wagon train 
are saved from marauding Indians 
by the last-minute cavalry 


contained 30 pieces, and was not confined to the piano. Mr. 
Svejda had pairings of flutists, clarinetists, violinists and 
violists as well as pianists. He even had a mystery composi- 
tion and a mystery conductor. Guess the sex. 

About a week and a half before the program went on the 
air, KUSC started promoting It, with several spot announce- 
ments a day. The winners were to get records as their prizes. 
“It stirred more fuss than anything the station- has ever 
done,” said Mr. Guzelimian over the phone the other week. 
“The mailman was staggering under the load.” Mr. Guzeli- 
mian was being a little exuberant, but the station did get 340 
responses to the quiz. 

Then National Public Radio got into the act. NPR 
abridged the KUSC tape to 15 pieces, again mixing Instru- 
ments, and it went out to about 50 stations last April l. April' 
Fool! For some reason, NPR did not get the response it had 
hoped for. “There were about 100 answers, ’’says Sarah Carl- 
ston. “But we know that many more listened without sending 
back the forms.” Miss Carlston also sent this writer a cas- 
sette of the NPR quiz, before the results had been tabulated. 
It was only three weeks ago that the names of the winners 
were announced. 

The original KUSC tape had things like a bit of the 
Chopin B minor Sonata played by Martha Argerich and Mur- 
ray Perahia; part of Beethoven’s D major Cello Sonata 
played by Jacqueline du Pre and/ Lynn Harrell; and so to 
harpsichord, violin, viola, flute, piano accompaniment to a 
Beethoven violin sonata, conducting and composing. (The 
mystery composition was the “Fantasia on Welsh Folk- 
tunes” by Grace Williams. For some reasons, most listeners 
guessed that It indeed was the work of a female composer.) 

KUSC had fun tabulating the results. “One listener got 
almost a perfect score — in reverse,” said Mr. Guzelimian, 
throwing in some words about statistical improbabilities. 
“Most of the entrants seemed to be nan-professionals, oper- 
ating on guessswork. About 80 percent of the entries were 
about 50 percent correct, and that would be the normal statis- 
tical curve. We think that the quiz proved fairly conclusively 
that most listeners cannot tell the difference between a male 
and a female performer. The reaction of all the winners was 
oneof surprise. They admitted that they had been guessing.” 

Ellis Kerschenbaum of Torrance, California, was the 
winner. He correctly guessed 26 out of the 30. But “guess” is 
a wrong word. Nobody can guess 26 out of 30 anything; the 
statistical odds are too great. So a phone call to Mr. Ker- 
schenbaum was indicated. jne.* 

■ *T have bad sonjfc'kSflSidaT bac^rb&hff^ ’ r Siftflfar. Ker- 
schenbaum, a lawyer prd&icing id TbtfahcfeT’ started' 


piano seriously for a while. Now I don’t play any more, 
think of myself is as an educated listener, a music-lover. 
One of the albums he received as first prizewinner was of t! 
Brahms Violin Concerto played by Itzhak Perlman. He lovi 
it. Another was the complete “Tannhauser” by Wagner. F 
hates it. 

But how does he explain the amazing accuracy of h 
quiz paper? 

“I think.” said Mr. Kerschenbaum. “that men on tl 
whole are more neurotic than women. I was listening f 
that. More internal tension comes out in a man’s playing, ai 
that is what I was concentrating on. You might say I was !i 
tening for the craziness. Men are a little crazier than wome 
Some of it was guesswork. I’d be afraid to tiy it again.” 

Had Mr. Kerschenbaum studied psychology? Was he £ 
tuned to the psychic differences between men and womei 
Was he himself an example of the male neurotic ism he <J 
scribes? 

“I have girl friends,” said the 30-year-old Mr. Kerscht . 
baum. “But I don’t consider myself an expert cm women.” 

In the NPR quiz, which was operated out ofWashingto 
D.C., the winner was Mr. Jack Tharp of Bloomington, Minn 
sota. He missed only four of the 15 entries. The trouble is th 
nobody has been able to get in touch with Mr. Tharp. He 
listed in the Bloomington phone book, so NPR knows he 
real. But Miss Carlston has been trying to get in touch wi 
him, all but phoning every hour on the hour, to let him knc 
that he has won first prize. No answer. Perhaps he is on vac 
don. A registered letter has been sent to him, and NPR hop 
that eventually he will respond. 

“You’ll no doubt be intererested to know,” Miss Carlst 
writes, “that females scores higher than males on the qus ' 
that the scores ranged from four incorrect answers to 12, th 
the easiest question seemed to be the Mystery Compositio 
and the most difficult Question No. 11.” In that Uth questio 
the Overture to Donizetti’s “Don Pasquale” was played. W 
it conducted by a man or a woman. Answer: man (Etto 
Grads). 

KUSC is not letting matters drop witrh the First N 
tional Classical Music Quiz. Last June 3 Mr. Svejda had . 
new program. He had been brooding over the theory, a 
cepted in some quarters, scornfully dismissed in ntf 
others, that Polish pianists are the best pianists. So he pi 
pared a tape and named it “Is the Performer Really p ■ 
ish?” Write to him at KUSC-FM, University Park, Los A 


geles 90007. if 
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J7, iryq^ are interested^ the results^ 
tfrdTWon the NPR quiz. Well, er. . -. that is. . 


the hell With SF/It 'Sa stupid idea anyway. 
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Enterprising businessmen now 
merchandise from one comer of the 
globe to another as easily as from 
one town to another. 

To do this they need the services of 
a bank that’s on-the-spot in the 
worid's major financial centers. 

Bank Hapoaiim. 

With a team of banking 
professionals, in Israel arid around - 
the globe, who offer sophisticated 
facilities to meettlje ever-changing 
needs of the international 
marketplace. 
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ADDITION to obligatory 
mer mulching, . which was 
rlbcd tii the last gardening 
miy there are many "Jobs" to 
ie during the second half of 
Let's stan with the flower 


Planted In the early 
^ dahlias are very big now 
arc, full of side sprouts. The 
long-expected flower buds are 
artng at the top or each stem 
before the end of this month we 
enjoy the first blooms. You 
e to make your decision as to 
‘ther you want many smaller 
tors, enfr fewer big ones. In the 
er case - you . have to thin out 
ie of your flower buds, 
here are three flower buds on 
ry dahlia stem — a larger one In 
middle, which should be kept 
flowering,' and two smaller ones 
ch should be pinched out. 

you think broad (not high) 
lia shrubs with' many bushy side 
juts would flt intoyour garden 
:er. you have to prune the tops 
en if this means a temporary 
fe of some flower buds) to en* 
Imge the growth of more and 
inger side branches, 
higher or lower, each dahlia bush 
to be staked properly dr its 
ow stems may be broken by the 
d. 


■ * • S SAVYON KIDNAPPING has 
me glued to the radio. It made 
-- wonder whether, In addition to 
1 -other faults, we were a nation of 
lochists. To indulge in all this 
•flagellation, and to divulge 
f . » all the police have' done, are 
sly to harden the kidnapper's 
'• " ■ jive. 

: is difficult for any of us to know 
-- xdsely how much the police and 
. . y security people have done. 

- _ /.'sn radlo'a own police reporter, 

. chael Huler, cannot know thaL 
doubt whether listeners needed 
be -told that the kidnapper first 
, med the -Yarden family at 0711, 
he made such -and such a 
.. nber of later calls, that he seem- 
,„ixpert In his trade, and managed 
... -dream vent the electronic track* 

. devices the police planted In the 
' m. bundle that they passed over 
:: tpped up in a white paper bag. 

; D D AVID-BEN GURION and the 
lir Abdullah agree to divide the 
*iia between them from the War 
“ independence? ("Outlook" — Se- 
nd Programme, 1810 hrs 
'Vt 2aday). This question did not 
• -elve a clear answer in spite of a 
- ,, iel including Nakdimon Rogel. 
o was attached to the Jerusalem 
Tit In 1948, Dr. Uri MUlatein, who, 

" i just published a book on the 
' jject. and Yehuda Elnekaveh. 

' \ccordlng to Dr. Millstein, there 
is no formal agreement. 

- wever, there was an usderatan- 
ag about the Old City and 
.*citories r now termed the West 
.'ok. Ben-Gurion was a party to 
r ’ is agreement out of concern for 
' k e 100,000 civilians in Jerusalem at 
' ';■! time, and also, and more im- 

rtantly, according to Millstein, 
;ouse he had been preparing tor ". 
- : mr he had expected to begin ottljT 
Tarda the end of 1949. 
vnhat ein observed that Abdullah 
rtafaly had wanted to establish 
nself in possession of Jerusalem, 


Renew all trenches around 
ctahllns, remove all weeds and feed 
each plant with 1-2 teaspoons ful of a 
general fertiliser before you mulch 
and water. 

Keep the ground moist, but not 
so Kffy: excess moisture may rot the 
tubers. Watch the area for snails 
which feed at night and leave 
silvery traces In . the morning. 
These pests can 'wreak much 
damage, even In a single night. Use 
metazon or some other poisoned 
bait to get rid of them. Spray Inter- 
mittently with a alight solution of 
malathion. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS: The 
summer treatment for 
chrysanthemums is similar to that 
for dahlias: Pruning for better 
growth and to obtain more side 
sprouts (which means more 
flowers), disbudding for larger 
flowers, staking of all higher- 
■ growing- species to protect against 
strong winds and frequent sprays 
against black plant lice, which like 
to settle at the tops of 
chrysanthemums during the heat. 

Mulching, regular waterings and 
fortnightly feedings should not he 
forgotten. In late summer, - when 
the artificially-produced side 
branches have grown about 20 cm. 
high, the first flower buds will 


Kidnap 

coverage 


LISTENING IN... 
Zo’ev Schul 



.^hnds Sauer 

but his -ultimate aim had un- 
doubtedly been the conquest of the 
Hedjaz — that Is, Saudi Arabia. 
The Emir began his preparations 


Association for Tsarism Ministry of tadustry The Society for the 
Tel Avlv-Ymto Trade and Tonrlem Protection of Nature 

in Israel 

FREE GUIDED 
Busa WALKING TOURS 

(In English) 

l) OU) JAFFA and aurroundlngs, Including the Flea 
Market. 

Meet at 8 p.m. at die Clock Tower In Jaffa (buses 8, 10, 
90). . 

^ End of tour — approx, at 6 p.m. 

Departure: TOMORROW June 17 and July 22, 1980 


$ -2) NABOB SQUARE (ATABIM), Sheik Abed El Nabi’s 

i Tomb* Independence Bark and Tel Aviv Old Port. 

if. -'Meet at 8 pan. at the Kiosk- at the Beginning of 

ft( ' - *jr ; Ben-Gurion Blvd. 

- ^fe^-.End of tour — approx, at 6 pan. 

BNlHBBfegpaiture: July 8, 1980. 


JOBS FOR JUNE 


GARDENER'S CORNER/Walter Frankl 




DON'T MISS THEM! 
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EDUCATIONAL: 8-10 English a B.S0 
Math T. 9.00 English 0. 9.20 
Geography S, 10.10 Nature S. 10.80 
Programme for kindergarteners. 
11.10 English 8. 11.30 Mathematics 

12.00 English 7. 13.20 Citizenship 7. 
12.40 Language 7-8. 18.00 Literature 
10-12. 13.30 Nature 18.00 Ma PI tom. 
English 8. Geography 6 (repeats), 
ls.oo Handicrafts 16.18 Programme 
for kindergarteners 18 JO literature 

17.00 Ot ve-Od — TV game 
CHILDREN'S PROGRAMMES I 

17.30 Youth Concert — the Jerusalem 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Noam Sheriff 

18.00 Rltch-Ratcb — children's enter- 
tainment 

ARABIC- LANGUAGE programmes: 

16.30 News roundup 
18.32 Sports 

19-27 Programme announcements, 

19.30 News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume 
at 20.00 with a news roundup 
20.03 Moraaha 

20.30 Right Thirty — arts and enter- 
tainment magazine 

'21.00 Mahal newsreel . 

21.30 Death ttf A Princes*. Controver- 
sial BBC docii-dnuna about the' ex- 


ecution of a Saudi Arabian princess 
and her lover. Followed by a panel 
discussion. 

23,55 Almost Midnight 
JORDAN TV f un of ficial) : 

17.40 Cartoons. 18.80 French Hour. 
18.30 fJTV 3) Big Blus Marble 19.00 
News In French 19.10 (JTV 3) Payton 
Place 19.30 News in Hebrew 20.00 
News In Arabic 30.30 Lovely Couple 
21.10 The Stars Look Down. 22.00 
News In English 22.13 A Man called 
Sloane. 


ON THE AIR 


First Programme 

8.11 Musical Clock 

7.07 (stereo): Schubert: Italian Style 

Overture (Menuhin); Vivaldi: Guitar 
Concerto (Zeleaka): Beethoven: Duo 
for Clarinet and Bassoon;- 
Schumann: Arabesque; 

Tchaikovsky: Ballet .Music from 
TWterevlchky * 

8.08 (stereo): Haydn: fllnfonla 
Oonccrtantc (Los Angelas and Zuker 
meat: Schubert: Impromptu, op. 90, 

. NoJ; Mozart: Serenade and Aria 
Don Giovanni; Brahms: Horn Trio; 
Bach; Suita No.8: Shostakovich: 
PUUlO Concerto N©,1 (Andre Previn, 
Bernstein) ' 


appear, together with new stem 
sprouts at the tip of the growing 
branches. These buds sire called 
"crown buds," and they may be 
allowed to develop by removing the 
vegetative shoots which accom- 
pany them. If, on the other hand, 
the buds and ail but one vegetative 
shoot are removed, the plants will 
continue to grow. 

In early autumn, a thick cluster 
of flower buds wfll appear at the 
tips of the stems. These are caDed 
“terminal buds." At this stage, all 
hut the strongest one should be 
removed, and the single remaining 
bud will then develop into a large 
flower. You must be very careful 
not to injure this bud, for if it is 
removed or broken, no more buds 
wiU appear for the season. 

ROSES : Water regularly and deep- 
ly and mulch to reduce a loss of soil 
moisture. Remove all .faded and 
half -faded flowers, not only the 
buds but the whole stem. Always 
cut back until 1 cm. above a twig 


in February 1948 when he sent his 
prime minister, Tawfiq abu Houda, 
to London In an attempt to persuade 
Bevin, the British foreign minister 
at that time, that a Jordanian, 
presence in Palestine after the' 
British evacuated the country 
would help re-establish law and 
order. 

By April 1948, the agreement was 
defunct. Delr Yassin provided part 
of the pretext. Yet Abdullah himself 
was In a strong position. Hagans 
attempts failed to dislodge him 
from such key positions In 
Jerusalem as Sheikh Jarrah. Ab- 
dullah's Arab Legion, under the 
command of Glubb Pasha, was 
already established In Palestine, 
.'unlike the other Arab armies that 
invaded the country in the wake of 
Israel’s Declaration of 
Independence. 

THE PROGRAMME RAISED 
other controversial questions- Did 
the Old City have to fall? Who was 
responsible for the poor deploy- 
ment of the Etzlanl Brigade, which 
attacked Jordanian positions that 
hadn't even been reconnoitred. 

This programme made me 
realise once again that God must 
have been on our side. He received 
a little assistance also from the 
cumbersome Brltish-style com- 
mand of the Arab Legion. And there 
were the individual feats of valour 
of small Hagana unite. 

The story of the 87th Battalion of 
the Palm ah, (9.30 a.m. Friday) 
provided a refreshing contrast to 
the other side of the war. Mbshe 
Dayan enjoined Us men to "keep 
their feet on the accelerators and 
front wheels on top of the enemy 
trenches." 

Battalion stories were recalled. 

- Ihere was the -character :who-ioad- ^ 
ed his Jeep down with JQO .kg, of 
assorted Ugh explosives, drove, it 
up to the wall of the Iraq Sueidan 
fort, and blew a breach not only in 
its walls but in the entire defence 
line of the Egyptian army. 

Then there was the story of the 
Jeep leading a column of the 87th 
out of Lod, after Its capture. The 
jeep's gears got stuck, and by the 
time they unstuck the column was 
halfway out of Raxnla. "I tHnh 
we’ve just taken Ramla," someone 
‘ from the Battalion reported back to 
Dayan. 

THURSDAY MORNING’S "Open 
University" (Army) brought us 
another instalment on the 
Holocaust by Professor Yehuda ’ 
Bauer. I, for one, learned that until ! 
1941 it was still quite possible to 
save Jews in Europe. Neither world 
Jewry nor the Western countries 
met the challenge. 

The British feared a mass 
transfer of Jews would encourage 
an influx of Axis spies to the Middle 
East. They clearly thought it 
'preferable to abandon the Jews to 
their fate rather than ferret out a 
few spies. 

Prof. Bauer thought it unlikely 
that there would have been spies 
among the refugees anyway. The 
Germans never disguised their 
Aryan spies as Jews, so far as is 
know. 

Prof. Bauer's lectures have done 
more to restore my Zionist convic- 
tions than anything that has 
happened to me to this country for 
tiie past three years and mare. 

Much recommended while they- 
last — Thursday mornings. Army 
Station at 6.30 a-m/ 

MUSICOLOGIST and composer 
Shabtal Petrushka writes that the 
version of “Jerusalem the Golden" 
we had admired so much (sung to 
Russian), on the occasion of 
Jerusalem Day a fortnight ago, was 
sung by Nethanya Devrat, with the 
Jerusalem Orchestra. Musical 
arrangement was by Petrushka. 


10.05 Radio story 

10.15 Elementary School Broadcasts 
10.40 Education for AH 

11.18 Elementary School Broadcasts 
U.38 Sephardi songs 

12.08 (stereo): Composer of the Week 
— Johannes Brahms: Symphony 
No-2; Intermezzo NoJt tor Plano 

13.00 (stereo): Mozart: D Re Pasture 
Overture; Guastavlno: Presemla 6; 
J.C. Bach: Slnfonla; George Singer: 
Meditations; far Vlo-la and 
Orchestra: Handel: Harp Concerto 
(Lim Lasklne); Hawthorne: Over- 
tore 

14.10 Children's programmes 

18.30 World of Science (repeat) 

15.88 Notes on a new hook 

18.05 (stereo): Roots — Bela Bartok 
and the FoDwmg 

10.30 (stereo): Youth Concert — 
Satnt-Saens: Carnival of the Animals 
(Israel Chamber Orchestra. Arleh ■ 
Vardl conducting) 

20.05 Everyman’s University 

20.38 Reflection* on the portion of the 
week with Prof. Yeshayahu 
Lefbowltz 

21.00 (stereo) : Mira Zakaf, alto with 
Robin Welsel, and Gila Yanm. 
sopranos In Russian Liturgical 
Music; Butler William: Diary of 
Anna Frank (with Sara Fuxon- 
Hayman. piano); Christmas Carols 
(Robin .Welsel and Glia Yaren); 
Schumann; Frauenliebe-und Leben. 
Song Cycle (with Ruth Meuse. piano) 
22.13 Between the Notes 

23.18 (stereo) : Jasc Sounds 


with five leaflets. Roses are to full 
bloom now, but they must be 
strengthened with regular feedings. 

To avoid chlorosis (light green 
colour of top leaves >, add some iron 
sulphate (Fe 5 0 4 ) crystals to each 
rose bush. At this time of the year: 
' you -can often find fresh green 
shoots springing up from the base 
of the rose bushes. They are, to 
fact.' briar shoots on which the rose 
was originally grafted, and If they 
are allowed to remain they draw 
most of the sap from the roots. As a 
result, the rose top is weakened and 
may even die. 

These briar suckers are mostly 
thinner than regular rose shoots 
and are heavily spiked with thorns. 
They generally bear seven leaflets, 
while the normal rose stem has 
seldom more than five. Cut these 
wild suckers (hosirim to local gar- 
dener's slang) off as low as possi- 
ble. If you can manage to scoop 
some of the soil away and cut them 
directly from the root from which 
they emerge, so much the better. 

ANNUALS: Wait until late after- 
noon during the hot season to plant 
annuals — and keep them well- 
watered. On the morning after 
planting' they should be watered 
again and then shielded for one to 
two days by overturned flower pots 


or tins. Local nurseries offer the 
following for a late summer bloom: 
ageraturo, alyssum. amarantfaus, 
aster, balsam, celoala, cosmos, 
gomphrena, lobelia, petunia, por- 
tulaca, salvia, tagetes (small and 
large ones) and zinnia. 

LAWNS: The blades on the lawn' 
mower should be lifted slightly so 
that the grass is left a little taller 
than in May, because of the heat. It 
Is necessary, however, to keep cut- 
ting the grass right through the 
season, and it should be done often 
enough so that raking wfll not be 
required. 

Very short clippings may remain 
on the lawn and provide a' good 
mulch. Watch the colour of your 
lawn. If it becomes bluish, it needs 
more water. To avoid wilting, 
water deeply* at once. 

VEGETABLES: After the 

strawberry harvest, runner sprouts 
will shoot out to all directions. They 
will soon root themselves to the soft 
soil. You may lift them later, dis- 
connect them from their mother 
plants and transplant them to a 
well-prepared (deeply dug and 
manured) new bed. This should be 
built some 10 cm. higher than the 
surroundings for protection from 
heavy winter rains. When mulched 


with acidic material, as rotted pine 
needles or peat moss, the new 
strawberries will do well over the 
winter and bear fruit the next 
spring. 

The following vegetables can still 
be planted in loamy or red soils: 
beans, cucumbers, eggplants, 
melons. New Zealand spinach, okra 
(ladies' finger), peppers, sweet- 
corn, sunflowers for seeds, and 
tomatoes. 

MORE JOBS FOR JUNE: Finch 
out tomato side sprouts and tie all 
main stems to stakes or stretched 
wires. 

Check the ground surface for the 
locust-like pests called mole 
crickets (small boles and tunnels, 
visible particularly in the. mor- 
ning). When you detect some, 
spread safsan (poisoned) grains 
over the soil surface before water- 
ing. 

If you would like to have a 
dramatically beautiful foliage plant 
for your living room, patio or 
balcony, it can be had for about 
IS10. The plant nursery of Kibbutz 
Hazorea offers soilless-grown 
banana plants {Musa cavendishii, 
•dwarf Cavendish banana) among a 
long list of all common, as well as 
unusual and exotic miniature fruit 
trees and ornamentals. 

You can grow a banana as a 
house plant, like a ficus or a 
philodendron. 

Bananas require regular fer- 
tilization, lots of water and good 
drainage. They should be to your 
sunniest position (near a window) 
to winter. If you keep them outside 
to summer, place them to a shady 



Crown buds 




Terminal buds 


and sheltered spot. With proper 
care, bananas will produce fruit to 
18 to 24 months. 

With or without fruit, they are 
beautiful and never fail to attract 
attention. 
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Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

Israel Museum. Exhibitions. Permanent 
Exhibitions of Judalea, Art and 
Archaeology. Ladejlnsky Collection of 
.Aslan Art. Borders. Sheila Hicks — Free 
Fail. The Maremont Collection of Pre- 
Columbian Art. Mlcha Laury. Roland 
Tbpor. Photographs from the Dan Beriey 
Collection. New additions to the Depart- 
ment of Prints and Drawings. Trends in . 
Geometric Abstraction After Cubism. 
Black and White from the Museum 
collection. Hebrew Script and Inscrip- 
tions. Jewelry and Figurines from 
Burials: The Natuflan Culture. Colour at 
the Tenth Whig.-. “Let's Conserve the 
Forests** -at the Youth Wing. BocktefUltar* 
Museum. Function aqd Design, the 
Talmudic Period. 

Guided Tour at Israel Museum: Sun., 
Man.. Wed.. Thur. 11; Tues. 4J0. 

Open 193. Open tomorrow 4-10. At 3 JO 
p.m.: “Dancing Masters", children's 
film. 

Shrine of the Book: Sun., Mon., Wed.. 
Thur. 1IW: Tues. 10-10; Fri., Sat. 10-2. 
Rockefeller Museum: Sun. -Thur. 10-5; 
Fri.. Sat- 10-2. 

Zohara Ylsraell exhibits at the Duglt 
Gallery. Tel Aviv, 43 Fr f sh m a n , till June 
30; 10 a-m.-l p.m.; 4.30-7.30 p.m. except 
Saturdays - 
Ofd City Art Gnlde. 

The Jerusalem Artists Workshop, 7 
Tiferet Israel. Jewish Quarter. Open S 
ajn.-F p.m. (closed Shabbat hoars). 
Ceramic arts, sculptures, reliefs, artistic 
functional pottery, serlgraphs. 

CONDUCTED TOURS, 

Hadamab Tours 

1. Medical Centre. Kiryat' Hadassah, 
Tours: 9, 10, ll, noon, leaving from 
Kennedy Bldg., Includes Windows. No 
charge. Friday tours begin at 8 a-m. by 
appointment only. TeL 02-416338 or 02- 
426273. 

2. Hadassah Synagogue-Chagall Win- 
dows: .Open to public from 1.80-4 p.m. 
Sunday 'Thursday. Buses 19, 27 

3. ML Scopus Hospital: Hourly tours at 9, 
10 . U. noon. No charge. TeL OfeKUnil. 
Buses 9, 28. 

4. Morning half-day tour of all Hurfasi Tah 
projects. SS per pe r s o n towards transpor- 
tation. Reservations: Tel. 02-416333, OS- 
426271. 

Hebrew University 

1. Tours in English at 9 and U un. from 
Administration Building. Glvat Ram 
Campus. Buses 9 and 28. . 

2. Mount Scopus tours 11.00 a.m. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre, Sherman 

-Building, last 9 and 28 stop. Further 
details: Tel. 883819. 

LICENSED GUIDE, low rates. Tel. 02- 
812391. 



00.10 (stereo): Choirs In music by 
Scheldt. Bach, Schubert, Brahma and 
Monteverdi. 

Second Programme 

7J50 This Morning — news magazine 

8.10 AH Shades of the Network — mor- 
ning programme 

12.05 Of People and Places 
12 JO Hebrew Songs 

13.00 Midday — news commentary 

24.10 Just Songs 

16.10 Health and medicine magazine 

17.10 Beautiful Land 

18.48 Bible Reading — Kings Z, 20: 23- 
43 

19.00 Today — people and events In 
the news 

20.10 Sabbath Songs . ^ 

23.08 Female Encounters — women's 
magazine 

Army 

(L30 University on the Air — Prof. 
Yebiel Becker lectures on Virology 

7.07 “707" Alex Anskl presents selec- 
tions of music and items from the 
morning newspapers 

8.08 IDF Morning newsreel 

9.03 Morning Sounds 

11.03 Israel Summer with Eli Ylsraell 
12.45 Quarter to One * 

14.08 Two Honrs — music, art, 
cinema and theatre reviews: Inter- 
views, anecdotes and music 

18.08 Matinee with Oriy Yanlv 
17.95 IDF Evening new s r eel 

18.03 Military Magazine 


19.03 Needle in a record stack 
21.00 Mabat newsreel 

21.33 University on the Air (repeat) 

22.03 Facing the Army — youngsters 
talk about their feelings about 
military service 

23.03 Let's Listen — new records and 
recordings with Natan Dunevttch 
00.05 Night Birds — songs, chat 


Broadcasts In English 

7.00 (Fourth. Fifth) * 

14.00 (Fourth. Fifth) * 

■18.00 (Fourth) * 

20.00 (Fourth) * 

22.00 (Fifth)* 

00-30 (Fifth) * 

• Fourth programme: 787 kHz. 
Jerusalem area 874: central Israel 
1023 

* Fifth programme: Short wave and 
FU B&Jt MHz. 


VOICE OP PEACE 
Continuous music 24 hours a day. 
News broadcasts: Weekdays— hourly ■ 
7.00 a.m .-18.00 p-m.: EUXKM.OOSaUir- 
dsys B a_m.-i8.00 p.m.; 2290-24.00 


HEWS COMMENTARY 
Second Programme: Following the. 
news at 7 a_m. 1 p.m. and 7 p.m. 
Army Radio: Following the 8 a-m. 

. and 3 p.m. news aod at 11.40 tun. 


ill . I 


Emtnmh — World Religious Zionist 
Women: 28 Ben Malmon. Visit our pro- 
jects: Jerusalem 882488. 630620; Netanya 
053-24430: Haifa 04-236031. 

American IRzracU Women. Free Mor- 
ning Tours — 20 Balfour Street, 
Jerusalem. Tel. 683808. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Plant a Tree with your Own Hands with 
the Jewish National Fund at Abu Tar- 
Jerusalem Peace Forest. Sunday 
planters* tours include visit to Stalactite 
Cave. Details /reservations: 02-638281. 
Jerusalem Biblical Zoo, SchneUer Wood, 
Romema, Tel. 814822, 7.80 a.m.-7 p.m. 

Tel Aviv 

gel- Aviv.. Mn aeu m r Exhibitions^ PtWh: 
Sculpture. UviKatsenstein, En- 
vironmental Work. Edvard Munch, 
Prints. Igael Turn ar kin. Journeys into 
Culture. ES Ussitzky, Illustrations for 
Had Gadya. News 2, Moehe OerahunL 
New Israel Collections. Visiting Honrs: 
Sun.-Thur. 10 a_m.-10 pjn. (permanent 
exhibitions 10 a.m.-5 p.m.) Sat. 10 a.m.-3 
p.m.: 7-11 p.m. CXoeed Fri. except box of- 
fice — open 10 a.m.-l p.m. Helena 
Rubinstein Library; Sun., Mon., Wed. 10 
a.m. -4 p.m. Tue., Thur. 10 a.m.-l p.m.; 4- 
8 p.m. Graphics Study Roam : Mon., Wed. 
10 A.m.-1 p.m.. Tues. 3-8 p.m. 

CONDUCTED TOURS 
ORT Israel: For visits please contact: 
ORT Tel Aviv, Tel. 233231, 773131; ORT 
Jerusalem. Tel. 333141; ORT Netanya, 
TeL 83744. 

American NmeU Women. Free Mor- 
ning Tours — Tel Aviv, TeL 220187, 
243106. 

Pioneer Women-Na'amat. Morning 
Tours. Call for reservations: Tel Aviv 
236096. 

Emunah- World KeL Zionist Women. Visit 
our projects: Call 08-788942, 708440. 

Plant a Tree with your Own Hands, with 
the Jewish National Fund. Transport to 
Modi' in centre. Tuesdays. Detalls/resar- 
vations: 03-334449 or CO-635281. 


Haifa 

What’s On to Haifa, Mai 848840. 

Betaovot 

.The Wcdznuum Institute open to public 
from 8.00 a.m. to 3.30 p.m. Visitors in- 
vited to see audio-visual programme on 
Institute's research activities, shown 
regularly at 11.00 am. and 3.00 p.m. Fri- 
day 11.00 a.m. only. 

Tours of the Weizmann House every half 
hour from 10.00 a_m. to 3.30 p.m. and until 
1290 p.m. on Friday. Nominal fee for ad- 
mission to Weizmann House. 

For Tours of the House please book: TeL 
054-83230. 084-83328. 


FLIGHTS 


Thin RoHedvle is subject to change 
without prior notice. Readers are advised 
to caU Ben-Gurion Airport Flight Infor- 
mation { f arrivals ) 03-6B+5U, 03-6U656; 
(departures) phone around Out clock 03- 
97(462-2. 

MONDAY 

Arrivals 

0003 S3 A1 372 Bucharest 
0045 S3 A1 5852 Dusseldorf, Munich 
0755 El A1 006 Chicago, New York 
0958 El Ai 002 New York 
1206 Alitalia 738 Rome 
. Athens 

1340 Alitalia *738 'Rome 
1410 SAA 268 Johannesburg; Lisbon 
1420 Lufthansa 604 Frankfurt 
1425 El AI 004 New York 
1480 El AI 388 Rome 
1600 Airfrance 132 Paris, Lyon 
1543 TWA 890 Washington, Los Angeles, 
Paris. Rome 

1640 TWA 806 San Francisco, New York, 
Paris 

1725 KLM 525 Amsterdam 
1740 EZ BPL New York 
1806 Swissair 332 Zurich 
1850 British Airways 576 London 
1900 El AI 346 Geneva, Zurich 
1910 Olympic 301 Athena ' 

1920 Lufthansa 806 Munich 


1925 El AI 358 Frankfurt 
2035 El AI 316 London 
2045 El AI 334 Brussels, Vienna 
2050 EH AI 338 Amsterdam 
2115 El AI 324 Paris 
2120 El AI 5354 Munich 
2245 El AI 5316 Stansted 
2300 En AI 444 Cairo ' 

Departures 

0605 TWA 891 Rome, Paris, Washington, 
Los Angeles 

0630 El A1029 Paris, Montreal, New York 

0650 E1.A1 385 Rome 

0700 Swissair 333 Zurich 

0730 E3 AI 331 Vienna, Brussels 

0740 Olympic 302 Athens 

0750 TWA 881 Athens, New York 

0800 El AI 029 Montreal, New York 

0820 En AI 349 Geneva. Zurich 

0800 British Airways 577 London 

0900 El Al 815 London - - • J 

Mrtff TWA 80f 'Paris,'- NeV'York. 

Philadelphia .. ■ 

0940 El Al 357 Frankfurt 
1000 El Al 323 Paris 
1020 El Al 337 Amsterdam 
HOC El Al 015 London, New York 
1120 El Al 5315 Stansted 
1230 El Al 5353 Munich 
1500 Alitalia 737 Rome 
1520 Lufthansa 805 Frankfurt 
1810 SAA 267 Lisbon, Johannesburg 
1820 Airfrance 187 Pails 
1900 El Al 443 Cairo 
2300 EZ SPL Shannon, New York 
Thi» flight information ie supplied by Jk« 
Ben-Gurion International Airport Coor- 
dination Centre. 


FIRST AID 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


Jerusalem: French Hill, 23 Hagana, 
810955; Tazxls, Khan El Zalt, 282040. 

Tel Aviv: Trufa, 217 Dtaengoff, 223488; 
YanT. 87 Yehuda Halevi, 612474. Holm: 
Kiryat Sbarett, Comm. Centre, K. Sha- 
red, 803210. Bat Yam: Ganel Bat- Yam ^3 
Hanevilm, 585671. Bam a t Gan: Hygiea, 
81 Arloaoroff. 721489. Bnel Brak: 
H adassah, Hayeshlva, 782769. Netanya: 
Netanya, ll Herd. 22842. Ramafaylm: 
Hasharon, Derech Haaharon, 062-21081. 
Rlshon: Karlin, Ahad Ha'&m 21,’ 941028. 
Had era: Yafa, 62 Weizmann, 22122. 
Haifa: M a s sad a , 30 Massada, B6580B; 
MotzJdn, Sd. Haahoftlm. K. Motzkin, 
737248. 

Beeraheba: Assuta, New Gllat Centre, 
78777. 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem: Bflrar HoUm (pediatrics), 
Hadassah (Internal, surgery, 
orthopaedics, E.N.T.), Mlagav Ladach 
(obstetrics), Shaare Zedek 
(ophthalmology) . 

Tel Aviv: Rokah (pediatrics), Ichllov 
(internal, surgery). 

Netanya: Lanlado (obstetrics, internal, 
pediatrics). 

Haifa: Carmel. 

Mtegav Ladach: Open line 4-6 p.m. every 
Monday answers to obstetrics, 
gynaecological, sterility and family plan- 
ning problems. TeL 02-633356. 


Magen David Adorn first aid centres are' 
open from 8 p.m. to 7 p.m. Ehnergency- 
home calls by doctors at fixed rates. Sick 
Fund members should enquire a Bout 
reba te. _ _ 

Phone numbers: Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, 
Haifa — 101. Dan Region (Ram at Gan, 
Bnel Brak, Glvataylxn, Kiryat Ono) — 

781111. 

Ashdod 22222 Nazareth 54333 

Ashkelon 23333 Netanya 23333 

Bat Yam 885555 Petah Tikva 912333 
Beeraheba 78333 Rebovot 054-51333 
Eilat 2333 Rlshon LeZion 942333 

Hadera 22333 Safed 30333 

Holon 803183 Tiberias 20111 

Nahartya 928333 

"Enui” — Mental Health First Aid, TeL 
Jerusalem 869911, Tel Aviv 253811, Haifa 
538888. Beerstaeba. 32111, Netanya 35316/ 
Rape Crisis Centre (84 boms), for help 
rail 03-44(841, Tel Aviv, 04-88791 Holla- 



Dial 100 In most parts of the country. In 
Tiberias dial 924444, Kiryat Shznona 


SUNSET- SUNRISE 


Sunset 18.49; Sunrise tomorro w 04.33 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM 4, 7, 9 
Eden: The Passage; Edison: La 
Guerre dea Pdlces; HabLrah: You've 
Been Had You Turkey; Kflr: The 
Cowards: Hltebell: The Sting 6.45, 
• 9.15; Orgfl: What's Up Doc; Orion: 
Tom Horn; Orna: -Kramer Vs. 
Kramer: Bon: Circles; Semadar: 
Midnight Express 7. 9; Binyenei 
Ha'aoma: Rocky Horror Picture 
Show 7. 9: Cinema t: 1900 (part one), 
0.45; 1900 (part two). 9.15; Israel 
Museum: Dancing Masters 3.30 

TEL AVIV 449, 7.15, 9JS0 
Allenby: The Electric Horseman; 
Ben-Yehnda: Yanks 4. 6.45, 9.15: 
Chen: The Sting 4.30. 7, 9.30; Cinema 
One: Two Lane Backstop 4, 7.15. 9.30; 
Cinema Two: Norma Rae; Dekel: 
Kramer Vs. Kramer 7.15, 9.30: Drive- 
In: The Dragon 7.15; Damiel 9.30; 
Esther: City on Fire; Gat: Starting 
Over: Gordon: Breaking Away ; Hod: 
The Cowards: Umar Bloodline 4.30. 
7. 9.30: Maxim: L'amour mole: 
MograM: Scum; Optdr: The Border 
U.S-A. ; Orly: You've Been Had You 
Turkey; Paris: An American Friend; 
Peer: Circles; Ramat Aviv: Same 
Time Next Year 7.30, 9.30; Shahafft 
Hair 4.13, 7, 9.30; Studio: AH That 
Jazz 4.30, 7, 8.30; Tchelet: A Very 
Moral Night: Tei Aviv: The Good. 
Tho Bad and the Ugly 4, 6.45, 940; Tel 


Aviv Museum: 'Rough Treatment; 
Zafon: Tesa 

HAIFA, 4, 643. • 

Amphitheatre: City on Fire; Armon: 
Electric Horseman 4, 8.30, 9; Atx- 
mon: Kramer Vs. Kramer; Cbaaz 
Bloodline; Galor: Attack on Agathon 
10 . 2. 7; Death Dimension 12 , 4, 9; 
Miron: The French Guide 6 nonstop; 
Moriah: Three Daya of the Condor 
,6.45, 9; Onto: Hie Cowards; Ovdan: 
Klute 4. 7, 9; Orion: Beloved Patricia ■ 
6 nonstop; Orly: Starting Over 8.45, 
9; Peer: Circles; Ron: You've Been 
Had Yon Turkey; Shavit: The 
Marriage of Marla Braun 0.45, 9; ' 

RAMAT GAN 

Arm on: Circles; Lily: Rocky Horror 
Picture Show 7.15. 9.30: Oasis: Star- 
ting Over 7.15. 9.30; Cat from Outer 
Space 4; Otdea: You've Been Had 
yon Turkey 7.15. 9.30; Ramat Gan: 
Breaking Away 7.13. 9.30 

HEBZLIYA 

David: The Great Santlnl 7. 9.30; 
Tiferet: La Luna 7.15, 9J30 

HOLON 

Mlgdal: The Day the World Ended 
7.15, BJ0 

PETAH TIKVA 

Shalom: What’s Up Doe 7.30. 9.30 
NETANYA 

Esther: Who is Killing the Great 
Chefs of Europe 4.30, 7, 9,15 
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Foreign Currency Bates 
for 15.6.80 



Country 

Currency 


Buying 

Selling 

Buying Selling 

Cheques and 
transactions 

Banknotes 

U.S.A. 

Dollar 

1 

47.3124 

47.6676 

47.0200 

47.9600 

Great Britain 

Sterling 

I 

110.9946 

111.8281 

110.3100 

112.3100 

Germany 

Mark 

1 

26.9601 

27.1625 

26.7900 

27.3300 

France 

Franc 

1 

- 11.5621 

11.8489 

11.4700 

11.7200 

Holland 

Gulden 

I 

24.5753 

24.7598 

24.4200 

24.8100' 

Switzerland 

Franc 

1 

29.3101 

29.5301 

29.1800 

29.7100 

Sweden 

Krona 

I 

11.4146 

11.5000 

1 L2000 

11.5700 

Norway 

Krone 

1 

9.7833 

9.8568 

9.6000 

9.9200 

Denmark 

Krone 


8.6716 

8.7367 

8.5100 

8.7900 

Finland 

Mark * 

1 

13.0462 

16.1442 

12.8000 

13.2200' 

Canada 

Dollar 

1 

41.3321 

41.8424 

40.7500 

41.9000 

Australia 

Dollar 

1 

54.7735 

35.1347 

32.4800 

56.0200 

South Africa 

Rand 

I 

61.0329 

61.4912 

48.1000 

64.4700 

Belgium 

Franc 

10 

16.8852 

17.0119 

18.1100 

17.1200 

Austria 

Schilling 

10 

37.9105 

38.1931 

87.6800 

38.4300 

Italy ' 

Lire ■ 

1000 

57.1405 

57.5696 

50.4800 

57.9200 

Japan 

Yen 

1000 

219.4961 

221.1440 

218.1400 

222.5000 


“Dollar Paz” and/ ‘Euro Paz” 
Buying and Selling rates 
for 15.6.80 

B^rlngi Selling 
175.3048 178.8834 

341.5873 243.3507 


"Dollar Pax" 
"Euro Pax" 


1 unit 
1 unit 


Interest rates (%) for non-resident deposit 
accounts (Patach) and Israeli, resident 
deposit accounts (Fatam) 
for 16.6.80 


Patach Fatam 

period — no. of months 


CAA. Dollar 

Great Britain Sterling: 
Grrmiuv Mark 


Hoi land 
Canada 
France 
SvUu-riiud 
"Dollar Paa" 
"Euro Pm" 


Gulden 

Dollar 

Franc 

Franc 


3 

6 

12 

3 

6 

12 

3% 

8K 

896 

7)4 

794 

794 

14*4 

18)4 

18% 

18)4 

14)4 

1274 

914 

8% 

8% 

794 

7)4 

774 

10 

9% 

»)4 

9 

9 

894 

10% 

10 H 

>94 

»9fc 

0)4 

9 

1194 

UK 

ll 54 

1094 

10% 

11% 

G94 

594 

8)4 

394 

4 

394 

896 

8)4 

8)4 

7)4 

794 

7)4 

1194 

U)4 

10)4 

1094 

0% 

0)4 
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Bank of Israel 
exchange rates 


Currency 

* U.S. dollar 

'■ British sterling 

* German mark 
'■ French franc 
“ Dutch guilder 

* Swim franc 
Swedish krone 

' Norwegian krone 
- Danish krone- 
Finnish mark 

* Canadian dollar 

‘ Australian dollar 
1 South African rand ■ 

,s Belgian franc (101 
r 'Aiistrfiui r schilling* (30) I* 1 ’ 
3 Italian lire (l,000> 
frhaneae yea (LOO) 

•' Jordanian dinar 
: Lebanese lira 


47.3Z10 
ILL 3300 
88.9303 
1LB883 
24.3868. 
29.1718 
‘11.4808 
9.7992 
8.6870 
13.0481 
41.3777 
54.8634 
61.2788 
18.8201 
1 

8.7031 
* 21.8883 
159.87 
.14.00 



nu] 'irvnur win* pH 
AMERICAN ISRAEL BANK LTD 


FOREIGN CURRENCY 




Friday's foreign exchange rates 
against the Israel pound, for 
UJL dollar transaction under 33988, 
and transactions In other cnrrenctos 
under the equivalent of 3086. 

Bolling Baying 
47.8800 
• 27.1907 
29.3363 
111.7383 
31.8383 


U-S.S 

DM 

Swiss Fr. 
Sterling 
FrenchFr. 
Austrian Sch. ;v. 
Dutch FI. 
Swedish Kr. 
Danish Kr. 
Norwegian Kr. 
Finnish 
Canadians 
Rand 

Australian f 
Belgian Fr. (10) 
Yen (100) 


3.8128 

24.7777 

11.4981 

8.7237 

9.8593 

13.1493 

41.6338 

81.3242 

35.092S 

18.9548 

220108 


Italian Lire (100) 57.5082 

INTERBANK LONDON 
SPOT BATES: 


47.8200 
28.9968 
29.3457 
110.9880 
11.5732 
- 3.7836 
24.6009 
11.4161 
• 8.8815 
9.7889 
13.0555 
41,3385 
81.0858 
54.6995 
18.8338 
2L95S1 
57.0980 


U.SA 2.3440/47 per£ 

Swiss Fr. 1.6135/45 per 3 

Belgium Fr. 23.11/1230 per 3 

Swedish Kr. 4.1445/55 per 9 

French Fr. 4.0910/25 peri 

Danish Kr. 5.4623/40 per 9 

Dutch FI. 1.9240/30 per 9 

DMK 1.7338/48 perl 

Italian Lire 829.30/80 per | 

Norwegian Kr. 4^333/43 peri 

Yen 213.60/80 perl 

Gold Price : 9810.30/813.30 

FORWARD RATES: 

linen- Sums. (mas. 

x/i urramt uno/wr ramrm 

DM/3 1. 7638/001 1.7533/3M X-7M3/B33 

Sw-Pr./S l.SOBS/113 l-MM/DU UW39/B73 


CLASSIFIEDS 


DEADLINES Jerusalem: Weekdays: 10 a.m. of day prior to publication. For 
Friday’s paper: 3 p.m. on Wednesday. For Sasday’s aper: 3 p.m. on Thursday. Tel' 
Aviv and Haifa: Wednesdays and Friday : 12 noon two day* prior to publication. For 
Sunday's paper: 12 noon Thursday. 

Ads are accepted at ail offices of 27m Jerusalem Boat (for addresses see masthead on 
back page) and at all recognized advertising agencies. 

Weekday rates: Minimum charge of ZL296.00 far eight words; IL37.00 tor each ad- 
ditional ward. Friday and holiday eve rates: Minimum charge of IL412.00 for eight 
.words; IL51.50 tor each additional word. All rates Include VAT. 


DWELLING 

iiiiiiiiiiimmitiim.iiniimifiiiiifiuiHiitu 

REALTY 


"Jerusalem No. 1" Real estate. WE have 
!' what you need. Tel. 02-224224. 


PURCHASE /SALE 

{immuHiimimuiumiiiitiimHiiimum 

SEGAL BUYS everything, televisions, 
stereos, furniture, liquidations. TeL 03- 
888790, 03-883748. 


TRAVEL 


JERUSALEM 


FLAT (COTTAGE) 3 levels, 8 rooms, 
multiple conveniences. Roof prepared for 
garden. Jewish Quarter. Old City- Phone 
02-223048. 


9 DAY TOUR in Israel, special for youth 
and students, last a: 02-281418 ; 03- 
247184/8; 04-869139. 


netanya 


VEHICLES 


ANGLO SAXON NETANYA offers: 
villas, flats, sales-rentals. short-long 
term, furnished-unfurnished. 7 KTkar 
HaatxmauL Tel. 053-28290. 


INSURANCE 


CHEAPEST MOST comprehensive 
motor Insurance, green card for motor- . 
ing abroad for Egypt, special diplomatic 
UN cover. Bruinmer Levine. Tel. OS- 
288848. 


PRODUCER SOUGHT 
for new Water Turbine 

90% saving in electrical power. Israel 
patent obtained (Jerusalem). Requires 
one-time supply of 60 cu, m water: two 
horizontal belt pulleys. 10-16 m. 
diameter; space of about 35x18 M.m.; 
S80.Q00 required for production of first 
turbine and working capital; prototype 
available for inspection (preferably by 
technician). 

TeL 04-737397, Haifa. 6-9 p.m. (Gar- 
man speaking). 


PASSPORT — 1979 Autoblanchl, 
li.oookm., excellent condition. TeL 02- 
713133. 

BARGAIN! Golf 1377, llOQcc. 1Q.000 km. 
Passport. Beat offer. TeL 08-847816. 

SUBARU CUSTOM. *1979, 9,000 km„ 
pass port/otherwise. Tel. 03-420119 days, 
03-419576 evenlnga. 

ALFA ROMEO SPIDER 2000. 9 months 
old. 9,000 km., like new. Must sell 
(passport). Call 03-114523. 

AUDI 100GL.-1974, passport, good condi- 
tion, one owner. 34,000km., must sell. TeL 
02-282928. 0-9 p.m. 


| with driving license, for shift work. 


Thrifty Rent-a-car, Israel 

requires 

CLERKS 

. (male/female) 


! 


Tel. 03-294637. 03-754669. 


Hotel pilferage boon to manufacturer 

Arad Towels adjusts to 
changing export markets 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
ARAD. — “The economic upheaval 
of October 1977 might have knocked 
the wind out of us. but we have not 
only regained our breath, but are 
even planning to expand,” says 
Gary Heiman, head of Standards 
Textiles, better’ known as Arad 
Towels. 

The company, founded In 1976 
with the help of the parent company 
in the U.S., concentrated at first on 
exports to the U.S. “But the 
economic upheaval,” Heiman says, 
“just pushed us Into a money-losing 
position. We could no longer export 
profitably to the U.S. without 
government help, for we had to pay 
a 16 per cent customs duty in the 
U.S. plus another 16 per cent for 

shipping." 

Heiman began looking around for 
new markets, and settled on the 
Common MArket and Israel. An in- 
tensive sales campaign was 
mounted in England, West Ger- 
many and Italy, starting in July 
1979, and the orders began, to come 
in soon. Israel can export to the 
Common Market countries without 
any customs duty; shipping costs 
are only about 5 per cent. 

The second sales thrust was aim- 
ed at -the local market. At present 
the firm sells to 19 of the country's 


90 five-star hotels, and to the ma- 
jority of the three-star and four-star 
hostelrlea. 

“This Is an insatiable market," 
he notes, “oeeause pilferage of 
towels- in hotels Is about 43 per cent. 
This means that almost every se- 
cond towel is stolen. The thievery is 
higher In the five-star hotels than In 
the less fancy establishments.” (In 
the U.S. pilferage is about 40 per 
cent.) 

Arad towels also sells to the 
defence forces, Kup&t Holim, the 
Health Ministry, Hamaahbir Lat- 
zarchan, Shekem. Koor, and many 
other big customers. 

The plant works three shifts, six 
days a week. 

“Efficiency? We .bear com- 
parison with the parent company in 
the U.S. it's about the same. But 
then we don’t operate like a typical 
Israeli plant, but like an American 
one. Discipline Is firm; we promote 
workers on ability and output; and 
we pay them according to the 
amount they turn out and the quali- 
ty of this amount.” 

Exports In the year ending this 
month were $700,000, with sales in 
the local market about $lm. In the 
next fiscal year, starting July 1, ex- 
pats should double to H.am. Sales 
in the local market will remain at 
about $lm. 


Many moshavim 
near bankruptcy, 
Labour forum told 

. Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEX* AVIV. — Fifty moshavim in 
various parts of the country are on 
the verge of bankruptcy- 111617 total 
output will no longer cover as much 
as the interest on the massive debts 
they have accumulated, a meeting 
of the Labour Party's Leadership 
Bureau was told here on Friday. - 
Yehuda S&'&di, director of the 
economics division of the 
Agricultural Centre, said that the 
prospects for farmers in general 
this year were bleak. Poor policy 
planning had all but halted settle- 
ment activities and brought about a 
redaction in the number of farm- 
families. 

Contrary to the reports dis- 
seminated by the agriculture 
minister, he said, exports had 
declined by 33 per cent. “The in- 
escapable conclusion is that this 
year will, if anything, be even 
worse.*' he added. • 

Former agriculture minister 
Aharon Uzan blamed the “confu- 
sion. characteristic of present 
ministry policies,” for the setback. 

FISHY. — Chinese police have seiz- 
ed a Hongkong fishing boat and its 
entire crew for trying to sneak 
mare than 15,000 wrist watches into 
China. Radio Peking said yester- 
day. 


Reserves for at least 80 years 

Record exports at 
Negev Phosphates 


J- , ^ 

vfl a * 




By YITZHAK OKED 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Negev Phosphates in 
May chalked up record exports of 
200.000 tons, a figure which In 1964 
would have represented an entire 
year's business abroad. The com- 
pany is now the leadi ng ex porter in 
the Israel Chemicals group. 

Negev Phosphates gives part of 
the credit for its success to Israel 
Railways, which has increased its 
service to the company and to 
Ashdod Port with its ultra-modern 
phosphate depot. Among other 
steps the company bas taken to en- 
sure the steady flaw of exports is 
the formation, together with Zlm. of ' 
a new shipping company called 
Negev Star. 

Joseph M. Shall t. the company's 
managing director, told The 
Jerusalem Post that the firm is a 
50-30 partnership, which at present 
leases 13 ships, and will soon re- 
quire more. The turnover last year 
was 360m. 

Shalit has reassuring words for 
those who fear that the country’s 
phosphate deposits are being 
depleted at an alarming rate. He 
says that even If the company con- 
tinues to extract phosphates at the 
current rate, there are still enough 


proven reserves in the -Negev ft 
another 33 years. 

On top of that there are "knen 
reserves” for an additional i 
yean. These are reserves that ha; 
been mapped out and located, ) 
explains. 

And as if these 80 years of rcaen 
were not enough, Shah# promt* 
even more when present geologic 
surveys are completed. 

The average price per’ ton 
phosphates for local fannem Is 32 
while for export the price 
between $42 and 346 f.o.b. 

Prices abroad are fixed by tl 
International Super phospha 
Manufacturers Association. She 
said that at a recent meeting of t? 
association it had been decided th 
1981 prices would remain more 
less stable, and would not rise, II 
the price of fuel. 

Shalit also said that the comps; 
had already sold its satire pro*, 
tion for i960. He thinks that ; 
November it will also have sold c . 
all of the production expected f 

Exporta this calendar year a 
expected to be 2.8m. tons, co: 
pared to 2.03m. tons last year. 

This year the company will a 
phosphates here and abroad for 
total of 9129.3m. 


‘Shema YisraeF medal 

r Order forms for the new “Shema 
Tlsrael” medals are now being sent 
out by the Israel Government Coins 
and Medals Corporation. 

The new medal denotes the eter- 
nal bond linking Jews e ve ry wh ere. 

The medal is designed to be worn 
as a pendant, charm or as an un- 
usual piece of costume Jewelry. 

The Issue this time is not 
restricted only to subscribers, and 
may be acquired at the cor- 
poration's offices.. 


Advertising and hotel paging can now be computerized 


By MACABEE DEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVTV. — Computerised 
message display centres will soon 
be introduced in Israel, Eddy Levy,, 
head of Eddy Levy Scientific fc 
Commercial Programming Com- 
pany, said last week. 

He recently acquired the 
franchise from Sefact, of England, 
whose chairman, Barrie Levis on. Is 
now visiting Israel, both to help 
Levy “sell” the Idea t6 local firms 


and to study the possibility of mak- 
ing components here. 

The display centre consists of two 
parts, connected by cable. The 
computer is used to type out the 
message, which after editing is 
transmitted by cable to the second 
part, the display centre. 

Levison pointed out that the In- 
strument had two main uses. The 
first was as a pure display centre, 
far use in hotels to page guests, or 
In bus and airplane terminals, to 


announce not only arrivals and 
departures, but also the reason tor 
displays. 

Thus, U today the only indication 
passengers get at the airport that 
the “flight is delayed by 40 
minutes.” in the future the message 
could be: “Flight 603 is being 
delayed for three hours, since the 
captain refuses to take off untU.be 
has his favourite chewing gum." 

The other' main use” was adver- 
tising. For example, a company 


could display the temperatures 
hot days, not only in Tel Aviv, t 
also In Eilat and Tiberias. Whei 
crowd had collected to read this 
formation, the company could k 
home an advertising message, si 
as “buy our product — high 
quality at lowest prices.” 

Levy expects to sell 13 to 20 ur 
ayesr, each costing about IL100, 
for a bus terminal, while raorecc 
plicated set-upa would run h 
millions of pounds. 


imPORTftflT 

announcement 

por mi pancnn 
oPTeenncau. 


BANK LEUMI IS DELIGHTED TO INTRODUCE A 
NEW,UNIQUE SAVINGS PLAN: KOACH NEURIM. 
Koach Neurim incorporates all the advantages you would 
want to find in an ideal savings plan: 
exceptional flexibility, high profitability and a wide 
range of benefits especially designed to prepare a better 
future for your child. 

YOU DECIDE ON THE SAVINGS PERIOD 
BETWEEN 4 TO 7 YEARS. 

And you can decide today, or at the end of the 
fourth year. 

YOU CHOOSE THE SYSTEM OF 
SAVING THAT SUITS YOU. 

You can save up to IL250.000 by making one- 
time deposits (one, or as many as you like), or 
by making monthly deposits. * 

You can also save up to EL 500 ,000 by using 
a combination of both these systems. 

WHEN WILL YOUR CHILD BE ABLE 
TO WITHDRAW HIS SAVINGS? 

Although the plan is opened in the name of 
your child, yon wilL be able to fix the with- 
drawal date. 

WHAT’S IN IT FOR YOUR CHILD? 

• Accrued compound interest linked to the 
cost of living jndex, at a rate of 3J4 per annum * 

• Full linkage on the capital. 

• The possibility of withdrawing these linke d 
savings, the interest and the profits, income-tax 
free , after only four years. 


* The offer of this interest rate is for a limited 
period only. • 



lub po 


YOU, OR YOUR CHILD WELL BE ABLE 1., 
ENJOY KOACH NEURIM’S UNIQUE - > 
ADVANTAGE, 


■lVs tl’ 

IUVAWTAUE. 

At the end of the savings period of your choice, y^j 7 AV t T 
will l;e able to withdraw the full sum of money * ■ * 

the fund phis the profits in a lump sum, or in .. » 

monthly, three monthly or half yeady paymra tv* iO)| 
You will be able- to make withdrawals dur 
a period of up to five years. "^v 

The money that remains in the savings p 1 { 

will continue to be fully linked to the c> : j ' t 
. of living index. It wfil earn a 3 MSBb* accrT X\\Q 

compound interest that is also linked. ft.', 

JOINING THE KOACH NEURIM . DO! 
SAVINGS MAN GIVES YOUR CHU - . . ' = , 

THE RIGHT TO BECOME A MEMBI ' 01 .ii - 
OF THE HATZAV CLUB. *’ ‘ 

This is a ptub for teenagers only. *i'Klv * • I 

The advantages of belonging to the ^ v p|j| 

Hatzav Gub include; Vk * 

You ti 

• A loan of up to IL 250,000 on preferen : 1 1 ^ 

terms. ^ * 

•A personal membership card entitling yv. . Ul 

child to participate in a number of special V- IH 
vents which will be organised by the dub foi • v.' lit* - 
embers only. ’MSI 

Further details on the Koach Neurim Savings* 

Plan can be obtained from any branch of BaV it| 

Lsumi, Union Bank!; Bank Aliya Leumi and Th ^ 4 

Arab Israel Bank. 1 H | 
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Bank Leumi the bank for me. 
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»sph a{ ’he case for investing 
through a NY broker 
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Will Prof. Parkinson's visit here 
lead to discovery of new law? 


Big turnover on rising market 


f , By MACABEE DEAN 

-• ,. t Jerusalem Post Reporter * 

'• c., \ '> -.jL AVIV. — Israeli investors can 
•• ' r; .. "divided into three main groups, 

--, ... k s Albert Kaplan, formerly of 
• v York, who is now opening an 

.. ' j.'.'ce in Jerusalem representing 
, ^ prestigious American firm of 

. • > ' Vninick A Dominick, members of 

- New York Stock Exchange. 

• / The first group should not invest 
, 1 ? ‘ • ny stock market, either here nor 
**■ i ... -oad. The second should stick to 
' » '• . Tel Aviv Stock Exchange, at 
’ ■} ','"5t for the immediate future; and 
' ( third should seriously consider 
'' " t ..pasting in the stock market in the 
he says. "Each investor has 
•i „ ' dividual needs and objectives, but 
= ; . ‘• one thing common to all of them 
r ’ • ‘ T, ..hat they can benefit from expert 
•• t. ’ice. It’s like going to a doctor — 

■ ... | : -;lia8 to make a diagnosis before 
j. prescribes a course of 
■ .itment." 

r *V:aplan*s main interest, of 
' : ''.<)rse, is funnelling orders to the 
, f n of Donlnlck & Dominick, 
r ‘ •* I this generally means buying 
. > ; .;ka. bonds and options In the 
’ l„ Canada, or the Eurobonds 
,7’ ■ ^'rket. 

, ," * ,.iow does an Israeli who thinks he 
*■■■■' v ongs to the category which 
' Invest abroad go about it? 

i. j ^st. he has to place an order 
■>- U uough his local bank. There is no 
er legal way to do it. And Kaplan 
, -'>jes that this bank will place the 
v ■’ ".i Her through his firm. 

/ • l " Juying through an Israeli bank, 
'•“t'.aays, costs only about half a per 
‘‘♦xrt more than buying directly 
; -’"^ough a New York broker — if 
■ - were permitted. Kaplan 

1 : ,ri3clf will act as a free adviser. 
n> ... V many areas the banks 
r; . *. . ' ► mselves can otter sufficient ad- 
'^e : in specific areas I feel that my 
■ '^□ertiae outranks that of the 
, ; \ik.” 

“ ^ Tip question, of course, is why 
' "--v Israeli should want to Invest in 

lerican or Canadian stocks? 


Kaplan believes that the trend in 
New York is upward, and will con- 
tinue to be so in the foreseeable 
Tuture. “Moreover, the Israeli 
pound is weak: and although the 
dollar is not as strong as the Ger- 
man mark or the Swiss franc, it 
shown signs of Improving lately. 
But the main thing is that sound in- 
vestment in stocks turns any 
currency into a share of some un- 
dertaking whose value should re- 
main independent of the fluctuating 
value of currencies." 

Dominick & Dominick, which hn« 
been in brokerage and Investment 
banking since 1870. Is also active 
through its affiliates in Europe, and 
has offices in London, Frankfurt, 
Basle and Lausanne. 

Commodities — such as gold, 
silver, wheat, soya beans, etc. — 
take up a large part of the firm’s 
business. 

Kaplan feels that “silver is a 
much better buy than gold.” First, 
Israelis have to pay 12 per cent VAT 
on gold options, which they do not 
have to pay on silver. Moreover, he 
thi n k s that silver will rise much 
faster than gold. 

Kaplan spent the years 1964-89 in 
Tel Aviv representing the firm of 
A.L. Stamm, which ran into dif- 
ficulties and closed down. Kaplan 
went back to New York to look into 
the firm's affairs. He thought his 
visit would last a few months; it 
lasted more than ten years. 

"I tried to come back sooner, but 
it took some time until I could find 
another firm to represent." 
Dominick & Dominick carefully 
thought over the matter, and decid- 
ed to open & representation in 
Israel, although they have con- 
siderable dealings with the Arabs. 
The firm thought that opening an 
office in Israel would not make 
these Arabs withdraw their 
patronage — after all they would 
continue to do business with a com- 
pany which has proved itself in the 
. past. 


By MACABBE DEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter * 
TEL AVIV. — Professor C. 
Northcote Parkinson, the world’s 
most famous authority on fighting 
mismanagement, cutting red tape 
and learning how to breathe in spite 
of a strangling bureaucracy, will be 
carefully isolated from the realities 
of Israeli life during his week-long 
visit here, starting next Sunday 
— unless he himself takes the In- 
itiative. 

This was cautiously admitted 
yesterday by Shmuel Pilovsky and 
Yigael Yardeni, heads of the Kopel 
tourism concern, who have been in- 
strumental in arranging the visit. 

Prof. Parkinson. 71, who gave the 
fljprld the "Parkinson’s Laws" — 
for example. "The amount of work 
increases to occupy the time 
available," will indeed lecture 


several times, but he will not ex- 
amine any specific problems. 

His contact with Israelis will be 
only at the highest levels. 

Finance Minister Yigael Hurvit* 
will explain the country's financial 
and economic plight; Avraham 
Shavit, president of the Manufac- 
turers Association and chairman of 
El Al. will talk about the problems 
of Industry and aviation; and Naif- 
tali Ben-Moshe, of the Histadrut, 
will discuss the needs of the 
workers. Israel Medan, head of the 
Productivity Institute, will report 
on efforts to increase output, and 
Alex Goren. head of the Manage- 
ment Centre, will delve Into local 
problems of management. But 
there is the chance, the Kopel direc- 
tors noted, "that Prof. Parkinson 
will write something about Israel — 
adding to the 50 books and papers 
he has already published." 


Odem, a new Bank Leumi fund, 
stresses investment in options 


By JOSEPH MORGEN STERN 
Post Finance Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Recently compiled 
statistics show that In many in- 
stances options otter a much better 
profit potential than their underly- 
ing shares. This has certainly been 
so in the case of the country's com- 
mercial banks in 1979. • 

Pia, the Bank Leumi mutual fund 
management company, recently 
created Odem, a new mutual fund 
which will stress investment In op- 
tions. 

The policy of the fund is to invest 
up .to 40 per cent of its assets in 
shares, convertible debentures and 
options. The fund has undertaken to 
keep the number of units to a max- 
imum of 200 million. 

The fund's management has 
chosen a novel way of minimizing 
the risk involved in owning shares 
and options by following a predeter- 
mined investment plan. 

Assuming that the fund has in- 


vested 20 per cent of Its assets In op- 
tions. it then figures what .the value 
would be if the options were con- 
verted into shares. The difference 
between this value and the sums ac- 
tually invested will represent the 
amount of money the fund will in- 
vest in foreign currency or index- 
linked bonds. 

The management considers this 
method highly flexible and less 
risky than investing in shares. In 
case of a drop in the share market, 
the investment in' index-linked 
bonds will offset the losses that 
might be incurredin the share port- 
folio. it is thought. 

- Investing In options, it was also 
pointed out, otters greater financial 
leverage than direct investment in 
shares. . 

PORT. — Saudi Arabia will provide 
Pakistan with $28m. for developing 
a port on the Arabian sea coast — 
port Qasim — located near the ex- 
isting port of Karachi. 


TEL AVIV. — An enormous tur- 
nover of IL614.9m.. with most 
stocks rising, characterized the 
market yesterday. Among linked 
bonds, however, there were drops 
of half a per cent to one per cent, 
even before the May index figure 
was published later in the day. 

The largest turnover among all 
sectors, was in Bank Leumi shares, 
of which ILi26m. worth was traded. 
The shares rose by 3.7 per cent, to 
stand at 699. Bank Hapoalim. which 
was the star of last week's trading, 
and went up last week by 7 per cent, 
yesterday lost slightly, 00.4 per cent 
in Its registered shares, to stand at 
853. The preferred bearer shares 
gained 5 per cent to become 
“buyers only.” Among Hapoalim 
options the trend was mixed. 

Other commercial bank shares 
rose by up to 2 per cent. All other 
sectors rose as a rule, in one case 
by 9.9 per cent (Clal Trade) among 
investment companies. 

Another Investment company, 

Wind-surfing as part 
of tourism promotion 

By HAIM SHAPIRO 
' Jerusalem Post Reporter • 

The first international wind- 
surfing competition is due to take 
place In N&harlya in October. 

'Some 800 to 400 enthusiasts of the 
sport, which consists of using a sur- 
fboard with sail attached, are ex- 
pected to take part. Most will be 
coming from Europe. 

The event is being held with the 
help of the tourism promotion fund 
of the Industry, Trade and Tourism 
Ministry. The fund is also spon- 
soring a brochure promoting local 
hotels, complete with photos show- 
ing the interior and exterior of each 
hotel and a series of projects 
publicizing Haifa. 

The fund is financed jointly from 
government and tourism Industry 
sources. 
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A CLU B FOR TEENAGERS ONLY. y 

Who says that banks are only for ’’old ’’people? 

HATZAV (Hosech Tzair Balal) is a special new club for teenage savers 
Want to join? Nothing’s easier! 

Every teenager who saves through the KOACH NEURIM plan 
can join the club. 

WHAT DOES MEMBERSHIP OF HATZAV ENTITLE TOU TO? 

First of all, a membership card - rather like those 
exclusive plastic credit cards your mum and dad tote around. 

Then, you get a coupon that entitles you to a reduction 
when you buy your next book or gramophone record. 

There is also the possibility of a loan on preferential terms. 

WHAT ELSE DO YOU GET? 

From time to time, the club will hold special events for 
its members. Then, there will be lovely presents and lots 
and. lots of other surprises. 

WHAT, SO MUCH WITH ONE LITTLE MEMBERSHIP CARD? 

Yes. Want to know more? Like we said, come and. join 

the Koach Neurim plan at any branch of the Bank Leumi group. 

HAlZAVeun Come and join us too. 


bank leumi a nii«Y jm 



Market report 

By YORAM BAR 


Plryon, also rose substantially, by 
7.4 per cent, to stand at 292. Ordan 
IL5, among industrials, rose by 5.1 
per cent, to stand at 270. The largest 
turnover among industrials was 
■chalked up by Frutarom, with 
IL2.6xn., which rose by 18 points 
(8.2 per cent) , to stand at 238. 

Among land development com- 
panies, Azorim rose by 8.5 per cent, 
to stand at 320, but Nech astro had 
the largest turnover in this sector, 
of ILl-2m., while It only gained 2 
points. 

The two oil shares, Paz and 
Naphta, which were rising at the 
end of last week after falling heavi- 
ly in the previous few days, yester- 
day marked time, standing at 386 
and 1.313. respectively. 


The uncertainty about the final 
results of the drilling at Massada is 
causing the price of oils shares to 
bounce back and forth. This state of 
affairs will probably continue until 
the situation at the site bas been ful- 
ly clarified. 

A breakdown of bonds dealing 
shows that those traded in foreign 
currency and those linked to 
foreign currency fell by up to 3 per 
cent. Those linked 80 per cent, 
which had a large turnover of 
ILl06.9xn.. were fairly firm, hut 
with losses of between hall a per 
cent to one per cent. The 90 per cent 
linked fell by up to 1.5 per cent, and 
the 6.5 per cent bonds fluctuated by 
about one per cent. 

A slight drop in most index-linked 
bonds is expected today due to the 
index, which rose only 9.5 per cent 
in May, since many banks and 
financial circles expected the rise 
to be up to 11 per cent. Some Index- 
linked bonds were .definitely in- 
fluenced by the later figure. 
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UrdanlLl ILl 

265.0 

35.9 

+13J) 

XDB prf 

Z3400.0 1.1 

n.c. 

Urdan ILS 

270.0 

1^ 

+13.0 

TDB 

Z774.0 6.660.3 

+12.0 

Urdan op 

181.0 

82.6 

+15.0 

TDBB 

Z774.0 

888.9 

+12.0 

Elbit ILl 

496.0 

1U.3 

+26.0 

IO B prf A 

Z915.0 

61.0 

+13.0 

El bit ILS 

432.0 

51.3 

ILC. 

IDB op 4 

xl 404.0 42.0 

+20.0 

Alliance 

2709.0 

b.o. ' 

+129.0 

IDB op 5 

Z840.0 

268.9 

+24.0 

Elco 1 

803.0 

3.6 

+30.0 

IDB op 8 

2667.0 

239.0 

n.c. 

El co IL2.3 r 

338.0 

b.o. 

+16.0 

IDB op 7 

z 688.0 

75.1 

+15.0 

Elco IL2.5 b 

345.0 

b.o. 

+16.0 

Union 

ZB76.0 

547.1 

n.c. 
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216.0 

b.o. 

+16.0 

Union op 

Z1495.0 38.9 

—25.0 

EIco20^ldbl 

148.5 

140.0 

+13.5 

Union op 3 

*745.0 

250.0 

n.c. 

• Elec Ira ILl 

701.0 

b.o. 

+33.0 

Union op 4 

ZS87.0 

730.0 

+17.0 

Electra ILS 

382.0 

334.0 

+18.0 

Union is r ,rsc 

Z35L0 

150.0 

n.e. 

Klectra Op 2 

483.0 

92.0 

+34.0 

Union 18^sc5 

CZ234-0 172.7 

n.c. 

EleclraiBCrdb 

367.0 

52.4 

+27.0 

Discount 

Z922.0 

60.8 

+5.0 

Electral8C>db2 

226.0 

81.5 

+19 JO 

Discount A 

Z923.0 

54.4 

+5.0 

Elron ILl 

1120.0 

5.7 

+30.0 
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C357.0 

32.7 

ILC. * 

Elron IL2 

870.0 

17.1 

ILC. 

Mizrahi r 

535.0 

2,406.7 

+10.0 

Elron opA 

475.0 

45,7 

ILC. 

Mizrahi b 

527.0 

1,229.6 

n.c. 

Argaman prf r 

316.0 

64.8 

+16.0 

Mizr op 1 

2300.0 

35.9 

n.c. 

Argaman prf b 

300.0 

30.0 

ILC. 

Mlzr op 2 

2085.0 

12.6 

+40.0 

Argaman r 

294.0 

39.0 

+10.0 

Mizr op 3 

894.0 

151 .7 

+39.0 

Argaman b 

295.0 

20.0 

+10.0 

Mlzr J5Cr SC2 

C 1460.0 8.0 

n.c. 

AtaB 

139.5 

197.3 

+9.5 

MiZT 20*jrSC4 

C638.0 

SS 

n.c. 

AtaC 

112.5 

. b.o. 

+5.5 
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c 561.0 

21.6 

+20.0 

Ata opA 

86.0 
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+10.0 
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63.0 

+5.0 

Ata opS 

143.0 

482.5 

+10.0 

Mlzr sc7 

c 381.0 

269.0 

n.c. 

Ata20‘>deb2 

118.0 

45.8 

+3.5 

Hapoalim r 

853.0 

5,029.7 

—3.0 

Dubek r 

890.0 

15.7 

+21.0 

Hapoalim b 

838.0 

1,782.5 

n.c. 

Dubek b 

872.0 

25^ 

+17.0 

Hap op 2 

— 

— 

— 

Fertilizers 

235.0 

b.o. 

+11.0 

Hap op 3 

— 

. — 

— 

Cables r 

129.5 

137.7 

+6.5 

Hap Op 4 

1760.0 

33.9 

+40.0 

Cables b 

126.0 

56.6 

+2.0 

Hap op 5 

1368.0 

111.0 

+28-0 

HalfaChem 

216.0 

60.5 

ILC. 

Hap op 7 

792.0 

368.0 

n.c. 

HaifaChm op2 

411.0 

8.0 

+L0 

Hap op 9 

1150.0 

89.1 

— 13.0 

HairaChm20^dbl 

238.0 

14L9 

me. 
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Teva r 

780.0 

90.2 

+13.0 

Hap I89rsc6 

541.0 

61.9 

n.c. 

Teva b 

920-0 

1.3 

n. 0 . 

Hap 18%sc8 

377.0 

140.0 

—10.0 

Teva op 

801.0 

17.3 

+10.0 

General 

X645.0 

102.4 

—11.0 

Teva db 

165.0 

55.0 

+6.0 

General 18%sc4 

353.0 

217.9 

—17.0 

Lodzia ILl 

880.0 

21.3 

—50.0 

Leumi 

699.0 

18,026-2 

+25.0 

Lodzia IL4 

383.0 

124.8 

+6.0 

Leumi n-d 

692.0 

577.3 

+25.0 

Lodzia op2 

136.0 

182.0 

+6.0 

Leumi op 2 

1365.0 1,183.2 

+50.0 

Molett 

229.0 

62.0 

—5.0 

Leumi op 4 

653.0 

2.627.4 

+35.0 

MoDer 

665.0 

14.5 

+7.0 


550.0 

1,245.5 

+20.0 

Phoenicia ILl 

371.0 

5.5 

—24.0 

Leumi 18^fsc5 

C658.0 

28.5 

+12.0 

DeadSea 

722.0 

260.1 

+7.0 

Leumi 18%sc7 

C556.0 

23.B 

nr. 

Amlsr Paper 

900.0 

49.6 

ILC. 

Leumi 18 l }rsc8 

C860.0 

530.8 

+18.0 

Amlsr op A 

7184) 

191.3 

+17.0 

OHH r 

1030.0 

9.0 

+S5.0 

Amlsr20%dbl 

425.0 

88.8 

+9.0 

Intemat 8%scl 

517-0 

1.311.1 

n.c. 

Assis 

448.0 

18.6 

+6.0 

FIBI 

649.0 

972.0 

n-C. 

Assis209rdbl 

338.0 

28.0 

n.c. 
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Petrochem 

290.0 

683.7 

+14.0 

Gen Mtg r 

-585.0 

564.7 

+3.0 

. -Ptiehm opA 
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n.c. 
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Q.C. 
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n.c. 
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n.c. 
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+5.0 
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2.0 
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— 

— 
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n.c. 
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n.c. 
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Merchants of Venice 

THE NINE European powers, fearful of what the Arab oil- 
states might do to their creaking economies, yet hopeful of es- 
tablishing themselves as a world force vis-a-vis the Americans, 
have decided that they must now "play a special role and.. .work ; 
in a more concrete way towards peace" between Israel and the 
Arabs. 

Assembled at their Venice summit late last week, the nine put 
out an urgent call for a comprehensive solution of the Iarael- 
Arab conflict. Contrary to some early predictions, they did not 
turn thumbs down on the Camp David formula. They merely 
damned the Egypt-Israel peace, and -the Palestinian autonomy 
negotiations, with studied inattention. 

After all, neither Egypt nor, surely, Israel is among the major 
oil (and petro-doilar) producing countries of the area. 

In fact the nine did not even urge a reconsideration of Resolu- 
tion 242 by the Security Council. Instead they put forward a now 
familiar doctrine, which purports to be based on that text, but in 
fact goes beyond It. They did so by suggesting “two principles" 
which they claimed were now “universally accepted by the in- 
ternational community." 

Those were a ‘the right to existence and to security of all states 
in the region, including Israel, and justice for all the peoples, 
which Implies the recognition of the legitimate rights of the 
Palestinian people." 

So stated, the formula (which one day may be invoked by 
other peoples in the region, such as the Kurds, for example) 
would be fully compatible with the language of Camp David. 
But the nine went on — for the first time ever — to acknowledge 
a "right to self-determination" for the Palestinians. For prac- 
tical purposes, this suggests the right to an independent state. 

But would a Palestinian state in practical terms be compati- 
ble with a secure Israel? The nin e must have assumed that it 
would, for they proceeded to urge that among those “associated 
with the negotiations" for peace should be “the Palestinian peo- 
ple, and.. .the PLO." 

Ibis virtual (though not literal) recognition of the PLO as the 
legitimate representative of the Palestinians came barely ten 
days after the PLO's chief faction, the Fatah, at Its conference 
in Damascus, reaffirmed its aim as being “the complete libera- 
tion of Palestine and the liquidation of the Zionist entity 
economically, politically, militarily, culturally and 
ideologically." 

Bearing the Fatah’ a murderous prescription in mind. 
Secretary of State Muskie has .offered a perfectly sensible com- 
ment on the Venice resolution. 

“The PLO's position," said Mr. Muskie. "is that it is not in- 
terested in a negotiated agreement with Israel. It is interested 
only in Israel's extinction. That being the case, how do you in- 
vite them tb join a negotiation aimed at ensuring Israel's sur- 
vival? Before you can negotiate with them, they have got to 
abandon that point of view." 

An irrefutable argument, hut one that is unacceptable to 
Premier Begin, for the implication (as in the Yariv-Shemtov 
formula) is that a somehow reformed PLO would be a partner to 
peace talks. To Mr. Begin, the excommunication of the PLO is 
the first principle of diplomacy. 

This attitude could still be sustained If Mr. Begin chose to 
argue that Israel's only concern, fully legitimated by 242, is to es- 
tablish a regime of peace across secure and recognized borders 
— and that what happens across those borders is not Its 
problem. In other words, the PLO should go and negotiate with 
Jordan. 

* Since Mr. Begin is unwilling, despite 242, to cede any territory 
in the West Bank (and Gaza) , he cannot rid himself of the PLO 
incubus and of Palestinian self-determination. He is therefore 
reduced to equating Israel's claim to Judea and Samaria with 
Czechoslovakia's right in the Sudetenland, and to treating 
today's Europeans (Denmark excepted) as if they were still for 
the most part a bunch of Nazi collaborators. 

The practical outcome of this strategy is only to further erode 
what remains of Israel’s support in Europe — and in America as 
well. This may be a greater cause for worry than anything said 
or decided in Venice. 


POSTSCRIPTS 

FOOT-DRAGGING has not yet 
been classified as a medical dis- 
order, but if it were, the Health 
Ministry spokesman might well 
benefit from the services ef a U.S. 
podiatrist eager to come on ally a. 

Podiatrists In the U.S. and 
Canada are not MDs, but they are 
trained to deal with problems of the 
feet. Last June a dozen of these 
specialists attended a seminar in 
Israel and at least one expressed an 
interest in settling in Israel. He 
wrote to The J erusalem Post asking 
why the Health Ministry could not 
permit blm and his colleagues to 
practise here. The letter was sent 
on to Health Ministry spokesman 
Devora Gananl-Elad and she 


acknowledged receipt of it in a 
letter dated July 8. Six months 
later. In a letter dated January 1 , 
came the reply which indicated that 
podiatrists are not recognized in 
Israel. H.S. 

IT WOULD cost the Russians six 
times more to hit a target In the 
U.S. than it would cost the U.S. to 
send a missile to the Soviet Union, 
representative Les Aspin, 
Democrat- Wisconsin, said recently 
in an article in The Bulletin of 
Atomic Scientists. 

Maybe he could also explain why 
It costs less to send a letter from the 
U.S. to Israel than it does to send a 
letter from Israel to the U.S.'? 


New Tourist Concept i n the Judean EiU s 

Pay for One and Enjoy Three 

MAAU5 HAHAMISHA — KIRYAT AN A VIM 

and SHORE SH offer - together 

■k Stay in one Guesthouse and spend your 
time in the swimming pools and 
restaurants of the three 
* For those staying a week 

A TOur of the Judean Hills, incl. a visit to 
the Stalactite Cave FREE 
Ar Full Board from IL1.250. 

per person in double rooms, till July IS, 


Particulars and bookings: 
MAALE HAHAMISHA: 

(02) 539591 

KIRYAT ANA VIM: 

(02) 539691 . 

SHORE SH: 

(02) 533479 


A 


For Sale 

Floor of office space (568 sq.m.) 

Under construction on Kvlsh Geh&. 
hi a 3-storey building. 

Entry In 8 months. 

16 minutes from Tel Aviv, 40 minutes from Jerusalem. 
Plenty of parking. 

Serious offers only to '‘Offices," 

F.OA 30466, Tel Aviv. 


ISRAEL'S STANDING in the field 
of foreign affairs is undeniably 
parlous. Many right-thinking peo- 
ple blame the Likud coalition for 
having brought the country to this 
dismal pass. 

The erratic and eccentric policies 
of Prime Minister Menahem 
Begin' a quarrelsome cabinet have 
certainly contributed a lot to the 
general deterioration. But to pin all 
the blame exclusively on them, 
with the Implication that things 
would be very different if someone 
else were in power, is a mistake 
which could have dangerous con- 
sequences- 

Israel's dispute with the Arabs is 
deadlocked; no solution has been 
found so far that would be accep- 
table to both sides. This is the 
problem confronting the 
politicians. Hurling accusations at 
Jabotinsky's disciples may relieve 
tension — but It should not be used 
as a substitute for serious thinking 
about the real cause- of Israel's 
troubles. 

The challenge is to find the right 
formula. Those who lay the blame 
for all that goes wrong at Begln's 
door believe that the Labour Align- 
ment has* the answer. They are 
engaged in wishful thinking. The 
Labour peace plan Is no more 
acceptable to the Arabs than the 
Likud peace plan. This is the un- 
derlying reason for the mounting 
frustration in the search for a 
settlement. ‘ 

THE STICKING-POINT with the 
Israelis is not the historic attach- 
. ment of Gush Emunim to biblical 
sites in Eretz Israel. It Is the princi- 
ple accepted by all sectors of the 
public (other than the far- left 
fringe) that Israel's defence border 
must lie along the Jordan River. 

Given that neither the Jor d ania n s 
nor the Palestinian Arabs will 
agree to let Israel retain East 
Jerusalem, Gush Etzlon and the 
Jordan Valley, even If all the rest is 
surrendered, more moderate 
proposals have been conjured up in 
the country’s various think-tanks — 


Those who lay the blame for all that goes wrong at 
Premier Begln’s door believe that the Labour Alignment 
has the answer. They axe engaged in wishfui thinking, 
writes The Post’s DAVID KRIVINE. 


by men like Yehezkel Dror. of the 
Hebrew University, and Aharon 
Variv. of the Institute for Strategic 
Studies. They suggest giving up 
. Israel's claim to sovereignty over 
the West Bank, while retaining 
military facilities there. 

How can that work? There are 
precedents for military bases in a 
friendly country, directed against a 
common enemy. But this is 
different. The Israeli army would 
be located at a number of specified 
places, as laid down in the Caznp 
]Davld agreement. And then what? 
Can they move about the territories 

S t the sovereign country in which 
iey are situated, to detect possible 
jenemy incursions, to pursue 
suspected terrorists, to check 
security? . . 

Any such move would provoke a 
flare-up 6f opposition. Yet of what 
tase Is an army confined to barracks 
at known and designated sites in a 
country under the rule of its 
declared enemies? It would become 
& potential target for Arab artillery 
practice. Instead of defending 
Israel, the army would need Israel- 
based forces to defend it 

AFTER THE five-year interim 
period laid down In the Camp David 
documents, always assuming that 
no major hostilities occur, each 
side biding Its time, the sovereignty 
of "Palestine" (under whatever 
name it carried) would have to be 
taken a step further. 

The demand would predictably 
be for the removal of the foreign 
Israeli bases, bag and baggage. No 
more excuses could be thought up 
for their retention. The Arabs 
would point out that during the five 
years, no overt war of aggression 
had been ' launched. They would 
plead that Israel's military 


presence had become an in- 
tolerable breach of the 
Palestinians* constitutional rights. 
The world would cock a more-than- 
sympathetic ear. 

This la why the Likud govern- 
ment la striving with such 
desperate haste to put up Jewish 
settlements in Judea, Samaria and 
G aza. If only they can manage, 
before the five years are up, to ha ye 
an appreciable Jewish population 
there, the argument that sovereign- 
ty must be shared, that each com- 
munity must be separately in- 
dependent. each with Its own 
protective arrangements, would 
carry weight. 

Unfortunately, that will not work 
either, for several reasons. There 
are not enough settlers; there Is not 
enough budget Co-existence based 
on power-sharing is not feasible, 
because the Arabs will not share 
power. Clashes with the m i l ita r y 
and the provocations of Gush 
Emunlm have soured relations, 
that is true. But these events are 
not the sole, or even the dominant, 
reason for Arab nationalist Intran- 
sigence. 

THE REASON why the Arabs will 
accept nothing less than a return to 
the pre-196? borders is that they fed 
strong enough to make such a de- 
mand.. Their near monopoly of the 
world's energy resources has given 
them a position of unparalleled 
authority. 

This Is the most important ele- 
ment in the new strategic equation, 
and it cannot be emphasized too 
strongly. The world jumps at the 
Arabs' bidding — even in the world 
of films. The Western countries 
have been putting out over the last 
85 years anti-N&zi-novels. plays and 
films (one is on Jordan TV at the 


moment) depicting the Germans as 
a cruel, obtuse and hateful race. 
Successive West German 
governments have had to bow the 

h ^fvea Montand's film "2" was a 
terrible indictment of the political 
police in Greece. Silence from the 
Greek authorities. 

"Midnight Express" must have 
damaged the tourist trade In 
Turkey severely. The Turks 
swallowed their resentment. 

But when a film is shown about 
the execution of an adulterous cou- 
ple in Saudi Arabia, the British 
Foreign Secretary has to stutter out 
a craven apology. 

This is why the Arabs will not 
compromise over their territorial 
demands. They feel they do not 
have to. This same accrued Arab 
power is also the reason why the 
Israelis dare not give up their 
defence line on the Jordan River. If 
Israel withdrew to the pre-1967 
borders, the country would not only 
be more difficult to defend, It would 
be a standing temptation to Arab 
revanchists aggressio n . 

The Likud will, in all likelihood, 
be defeated in the next elections 
(the voting in the latest poll for the 
Civil Servants Union Is indicative of 
trends). They deserve to go 
because they have made a difficult 
situation worse by their tactical in- 
competence, ever since the signing 
of the peace treaty with Egypt. 
They created Jewish settlements in 
the wrong places, at the wrong 
time, and for the wrong reasons. 
Their treatment of recalcitrant 
Arabs has made the situation worse 
instead of better. 

BUT NOT EVERYTHING they did. 
was bad. It was good that they 
evacuated Ellon Moreh on the High 


Court’s say-so; It was good \Jr 
they released the Nablus xasT 
Bassam Sh&k’a when his detent » 
proved Illegal ; It was good that t! - 1 
imprisoned Mcir Kahane, all - 
without trial. 

It Is not they who Mew up,. % 
mavors of Nablus and Ham&Uii'r 
This savage crime was. In. ft'V v 
directed against Begln's regie' 
being sparked by what . • 
perpetrators saw as Its dovl ] * 1 
Arab-appeasing policies, * k | 

All this should, be rue oiled- 1 
order to discourage excesslv . i 
rosy expectations about the fut , 
if Labour Is returned to office. - 

IT IS GOOD to change cour , 
Labour may conciliate the Ar 
more by ceasing to build r 
settlements in the adminlste 
areas, by making more gener 
concessions in the autonomy ta 
perhaps — though It does not at 
likely at the moment — by adopt - " 

former Foreign Minister Mo~ - ■' 
Dayan's suggestion of a uni lab 
withdrawal of the military gwr 
ment (as opposed to the mlUt " 
forces) from occupied terrltori* * 

But Labour has not yet lighter 
the magic formula that both . 
and Arab will finally accept. 

If Shimon Peres gained po*- - :v 
tomorrow, the wearlso^ 
negotiations would have to t. 
tlnue. The departure of the ll- " 
would not automatically spell - 
end of terrorism. Clashes In 
streets with stone-throwing A 
youths would, alas, go on. Searcl 
arrests, curfews would continue 
be the order of the day. 

Only this time It would not 
possible to blame Mr. Begin. Wt 
may sharpen considerably 
thinking of those who had been a 
that Begin only has to go. and t 
Is enough: that all the element! 
peace-making, gc < - 

neighbourliness and intematio 
understanding will fall seres - ’ 
Into place. 


“Dry Bones” is away this ict 


readers; letters 


TOMATOES FOR EXPORT 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — With reference to Edward 
Peretz. response of May 12 to 
Avraham Rabinovich's report on 
export tomatoes, I wish to correct 
some of his statements. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Peretz 
proved in the last three years that a 
very good tomato can be produced 
in his line. However, this was 
achieved with much help from the 
Research and Development of the 
Southern Project, which is an 
operative task force of the Volcani 
Centre to Improve tomatoes for ex- 


Agriculture on the size of a unit 
farm. 

The R & D of the Southern Project 
has developed a new line of 
glasshouse tomatoes which are of 
better quality than those produced 
by the farmers growing the Peretz 
line. If this new line receives the 
same support as that given to the 
Peretz line, we will prove that it is 
possible to create a huge export of 
glasshouse tomatoes. Being able to 
stand marine shipment, this line is 
expected to prove the original idea 
of Professor Weltz that a family can 
live on a small unit area by produc- 
tog a , sophi stica ted agricultural 


dot*. It Is thH aame Institute whldi- 
Mr. Peretz ztUefced hu 


With all due credit to the Peretz 
tomato, it has not yet reached the 
economical point where the 
Ministry of Agriculture could take 
the risk of gambling with the future 
of the settlers In the PI that Shalom 
area. This was the reason for the 
decision taken by the Minister of 


ment must continue cautiously, 
carefully and at an exponential 
rate. 

PROFESSOR U. KAFKAFI, 
Former Read of the R d D 
Southern Project 
Volcani Centre, A.R.O. 

Belt Dagan. 


THE JERUSALEM POST 
INTERNATIONAL EDITION 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — Our Committee has recent- 
ly placed several advertisements in 
the International' Edition of The 
Jerusalem Post to publicize a point 
of view which we feel Is of vital im- 
portance to a proper understanding 
of the present situation in the Mid- 
dle East. Our advertisements were 
of modest size but we hoped they 
would be sufficiently prominent to 
attract the attention of your 
readers. 

Permit me to say that the inter- 
national response to these adver- 
tisements has been remarkable. We 
have received letters from such 


NOW ON SALE 
IN PAPERBACKS 

* WELD JUSTICE 

— Wilbur Smith (Pan) 

* THK ISRAEL SECRET 
SERVICE ■ 

— Richard Deacon 
(Sphere) 

* WAR AND REMEM- . 


— Herman Wouk 
(Fontana) 

* CITIES OF THE 


— An&ls Nin (2 vols.) - 
(Quarter) 


sole distributor 

ISteimatzky’s 


RENT-A-CAR 


countries as Japan, Venezuela, 
Holland, Belgium, Denmark, and 
Germany, not to mention such 
English-speaking centres as the 
U.S. A.. England and Australia. 

The Jerusalem Post Inter- 
national Edition is obviously well 
read and appreciated around the 
world. Our decision to advertise in 
its columns has certainly been 
justified. 

DAVID SINGER, Convenor, 
Jordan is Palestine Committee 
Net&nya. 


ENOSH 

To the EdUorof The Jerusalem Poet 

Sir, — In response to Robert 
Rosenberg’s article of June 6, 
"Bomb shelter a poor substitute for 
doomed halfway house," I would 
like to clarify that Enosh is a 
nation-wide voluntary organization 
for the advancement of the mental- 
ly ill and their families. Along with 
actions intended to improve the liv- 
ing and working conditions of the 
mentally ill, one of the main goals 
of Enosh is to dispel the stigma, 
myths, fears and ignorance concer- 
ning mental Illness. Enosh 
endeavours to alleviate the suffer- 
ing of the fa m ilies -by creating sup- 
port networks among its members. 

I wish to stress that Enosh was 
never intended to serve as a sub- 
stitute for Moadon Shalom and was 
in fact involved In efforts to reopen 
it. The sad fate of Moadon Shalom 
should serve as a warning to the 
families of the mentally ill; they 
should get together, organize and 
become involved in the mental 
health care system in order to pre- 
vent such occurrences In the future. 

Since Mr. Rosenberg visited our 
centre two months ago, many 
positive developments have taken 
place; we have consolidated & 
dedicated group of volunteers, 
opened the centre every 'Monday 
from 18:00 for families only, got ap- 
proval for budgets from the 
National Insurance Institute, etc. 

People who care are Invited to- 
visit and help us in our efforts. 

. MARTHA RAMON 

Chairperson, Enosh, 
Jerusalem Branch P.O.B. 4 326 
Jerusalem 


TEL AVIV DRUG RING 


Tb the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir. — The two momentous events 
of 1948 were (a) the birth of the na- 
tion of Israel and (b) the arrest, for 
the possession of marijuana, of film 
actor Robert Mitchum. Israel's 
birth caused a war, the 
ramifications of which have not yet 
found their resolution, and 
Mite hum’s arrest caused ripples of 
minor shock waves which, after 32 
years, have resolved into pathetic 
laughter. Mitchum actually spent a 
year in prison for his great 
"crime," but by the time he was 
released, Americans had begun to 
find an awareness of the meaning of 
"crimes wifhdtft victims." They 
h ad also begun to realm how their 
police. In the name of headlines that 
would prove their “efficiency," 
would pursue the silliest of legal in- 
fractions with great diligence while 
overlooking really serious crime. 

Israeli police have just proven 


that wc have not come a long v .. 

from 1948. Their arrest of a “'s\\ S 1 I1JJ 
drug ring" seems to have net' * 1 

three insignificant “dealers" 1 * > 

five "users." By their own rept-.«ny 1 * j I LaJ 
after weeks of police survelll&n LL ’ *4 » i 

actor Gedalia Beaser and oth 
were arrested. Besser suppose -r * ■ ■■*■ 

possessed 50 grama of hashish. * 

If nothing else, Mr. Hurvltz 1 . , 

Mr. Burg should be made aware 

how much public money was apt 

on “capturing” a man with enov 

hashish for a few good "joints." 

we want to go a bit furtht 

however, one should examine t 

raison d'etre of sqch police " * * 

ficlency.” It might be too much 

expect that the government, f"- " * 

police and the courts re-exam* 

the logic and/or justice of : 

various drug-related offences. 

DAVID GEORt 
Post Film Cr * 

Tel Aviv. 
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FROM $6 PER A 

Ail cars new 

Pick up and delivery free 
TAMIR, Rent-a-Car 
H Kikar Ha'&lzma’ut. 

Netanya. 

Tel. 063-31831 (day) 
063-25783 (right) 


State of Israel ^ 

Ministry 'of Energy and Infrastructure 

Advisory Bureau 
For Conservation of Energy 
in Buildings 

is now open on: 

Sunday, Monday, Tuesday. Wednesday, 
Thursday between 3.00 and 7.00 p.m. 

The bureau, has a staff of engineering experts who will advise 
and instruct you, free of charge, on a)) matters pertaining to 
the efficient and economical use of energy in buildings. 

The advisory bureau will inform you of the procedure for 
obtaining grants for the installation of solar energy for water 
heating units in condominiums, hotels, hospitals or 
industrial enterprises. 

Address: 40 Rehov Ha'universrta, Ramat Aviv, Tel Aviv 
k (in Israel Building Centre), Tel. 03-425221 
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An evening with 

JANE FONDA 


Saturday. July 5. 1380. Fredrlc R. Mann Auditorium. Tal Aviv. 8.30 p.m. 
ROSSINI: Overture to "William Teir VERDI: Overture to “U Forza del Destino 1 
VERDI: 2 arias. March and Ballet- VERDI: 2 arias and Prelude from 

muse from. “Aida" "Un Balfo di Maschara" 


TICKETS available from Tuesday. June 17. 1980 at the IPO box office. Manr 
Auditorium. Hubarman Street daily 1.0-1. 4-8: Fridays 10-1 only. 

REDUCTION to IPO subscribers against vouchers no. 105. 108. 

* Details of other concerts — to be announced. 


TWO GALA EVENINGS — HOMAGE TO THE HAIFA THEATRE 

Conversation with the Actress: interviewers — Yaacov Ahimeir and Daniel Pe'er. Screening of extracts ", 
from her famous films. Dialogue with the audience. * \ 

Under the patronage of Ambassador and Mrs. Samuel Lewis 

JERUSALEM HAIFA ' 

Sunday, June 22 at 830 p.m. in the Grand Ballroom of the * ,. 1M ' 

Jerusalem Hilton. < « 8-30 p.m. at the Haifa Theatre. . - 

Tickets at Cahena. Tel. 02-244577. 02-222831. and at Ihe sanmvv? ^ T ! walrB b0 * To *. 04-842076. 04- 

Jerusalem Hilton. Tel. 02-536181. a fL tWJS5Q^7. and ticket agenaes 

With the cooperation of El Aland the 1] I Hkn 

Tel Aviv residents: Tickets for noth evenings are also available at the Tel Avhi office of the Haifa Theatre 'tel 03 248181 
and the Hadran. Kestel. Le an and Rotate deter offices. Ticket prices: ILB50. 750. 1300. 1500. Discounts for students' 
soldiers and groups. 

AU proceeds ta a special project — a trevcHjng theatre lor development and low -income neighbourhoods. 

















